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Cincinnati, Dayton, go enoan : pos er their fathers bled and died to do—of judges d freat if the fairies bad ht ber i youngest child, : put bis tiny, puny band | oj) the change which Grecian Architecture has In m and in Knowledge 0 nature—at “ Drop a pinch of salt on his back,” return- If the mi sot ished oi 

280 att EM arriving in Wheeling x fm Weal man and Herman, and had only to re- areca’ od) fr cette, caught her in | in her's, and move beside her through the lat-| heen found capable of enduring. I speak not | least, as confined to this planet—Aristotle was | ed the provoking girl, with an affectation of rere tr itr sip gnagars taal, pata 
ter years of her short and sorrowfal pilgrimage. 


par excellence. What's in a name? I have no] Black Hamburgs, brooding on their own green 























‘t ~—s ie . ‘ ction that neither fear God nor regard man ; preach- : : x oi een Charles was infinitely moreso. “ What did you 
making lmuacenaee tos | See joice that she had discovered it before it was des ths edhih sedition’ sshieni, and shapeistad on such trance, a it around her out of the ever-varying modern Gothic, a style the superior of Plato; and could he have | simplicity ; for then, you know, you can eny, Susy?” gaid oo “Did I hear aright a 
ets and baggage cheeks for ail the impor HM too late, and to return to her old allegiance. end bbskehad vixenish Ladies ae ad of of rime—gazing at her 80, rough the soft blue | He was her constant companion in her hushed adapted to the rudest beginnings and to the | thrown cff the popular prejudice against utility, wa catch it. ’ “TI believe so,” said Susy, smiling at his 
ee ey oe ad Aud mountain scenes; She would make up her mind before he came, dude dase ta’ meddle’ wikk wi ie hin etherial smoke wreaths of his cigar, he could | and darkened chamber, and, sitting on his little | endless aspirations towards an unattainable | been more practical in his aims, and given less} 37:5 am hil tine cn angrily or an before, | *#eF Smazement. “Dees the scheme meet 
daylight, take the 6 A. M. or 10 P.M. tran, Hl what to gay, and how to say it in a few concla- D1 , .) now | have fancied that he was looking into dream- stool, as it were, in the shadow of death, never ; ld have been Greci rominence to his dialectics, instead of having : seat yee ‘ | your approval?” 

jurg and all Statiois on the Northwestem nothing about, and dictate to men in politics : : ’ perfection. It could never have been Grecian, | P and his cogitations were more earnest; for he |? « aetna il) ont 

ie tke 10 PML train. For Cineinuat, fmm sive words, which should open no dvor-te-die—} 2°°DE te ae P “|land too, and beholding as fair, sweet, and | making “a noiee to disturb poor mamme,” and because i b fect, but is a fit| been able for idealisms to substitute only | did not heed any of Susy’s artfully artless de- It was Heaven-isepired\” ried the poor fe!- 
4 other points on the Marietta Ruiliosd, : N ily Northern ton hould Constance was getting upon the stump, wmcn stately & presence, as tne lucktest of poew couta’} foding Is and’? ; L —_ it can never be = ect, bat is a it ai y asy y low, frantic with joy—but a shade coming over 
_ othe cussion. o wily Northe gue should]. z ~ eeding on gruels and jellies; looked as patey neh pint wPtasete agen aguaien .@a, he would have put man upon the | vices to allure his notice. At last he stopped | ;. : “6 . 
Vi. train for Parkersburg. h th ‘ncipl Sh ld ig often, if not usually, in one of her 8€X, | find there besides. It was Clara’s wont to be hl ea thi h if S P prog ’ hich f di His fail abruptly before her, his radiant face, he added, gravely, but, Susy, 
FOR WAY PASSENGERS, se ad cozen her out 0 er principles, . e@ wou equivalent to putting herself nt false position. fair pit sine ie pee “agi: Sunda: uneart 'y, and a most as 1D, 88 Hersell, sO as whose great success only reveals the gorgeous ighway olf discovery. is failaré was not be- have you considered? Remember, lL want your a 
s ere icomonnted  bave the matter over, and forget it. She ’ y; Dat, y 





Sa ul naa ae a : : “ Susy, for three long years I have been your : : : 

‘ . to justify, in the opinion of the few visiters infiaity beyond! So in Sculpture—how timid- | cause he did not understand induction; on the : , : . ‘ Jove, not your gratitude. I will be satisfied 
’ ; : e suitor, without either confession of love or 

e the 10 ¥. M. tain. The 5.05 P.M Br thought of Jephtha’s daughter, and was sure Herman’s good-breeding could always keep the evening, he often thought that there was a pe- | whom she at long intervals admitted, her own ly do avery few venture to depart from the | contrary, he taught it. It was not because he promise of marriage on your part. Often as I 

y stop for wood. r 


with nothing less.” 
oP vations, ‘The trains from the Wes fmm that she herself must be very much like her, yea es of a _— is prs oe ngueng culiar indefinable charm about her, even beyond | belief that he was doomed very soon to precede | almost breathing forms of their Grecian mas- | could not analyz:; his categories, so called, are | have demanded to know your sentiments to- “Do not be concerned about that, dear 
more at 5.10 and 940 A. M. and 5.15 P.M. though she could not—for, in spite of anger and comical which came in his way, even in his| that which she always had for him—a tinge: of'| o follow her to the other world. 


te d if the Painters of modern E pronounced by a modern writer, (Morell,) “A | wards me, you have always coquettishly re- pnerny my = iy . a roy ho 
, RAI: < from Baltimore 1 wee oy ‘ ‘ ‘ . < A rs; and if the Painters modern Europe ’ ’ ; : erly through her tears; “ be assured you have 
ct rom Bredenck ato, A. M- tnmaps te . on segs oad Eg Clee ce Sas pronigt heros . Wil Galt 4 bot ra ‘ we sneer sentiment, o _— ate Mes On the other hand, hewever, Sally Dalley (a | have been adjudged to exceed those of Athens, | standing monument of his wonderful power, pom ha food tee tener Gee pig Seg. them both, and had the first long, long befcre 
are. tee ‘ beginning to fee), though not to acknowledge, sg om y bi pia cc ,, | incenge of the sanctuary still lingering about poor neighbor of the nd Mrs. Arden at the | we may perhaps account for it in the fact, that | both of analysis and generalization.” } 

she was growing exceedingly eleepy—at the without his know ge. esides, netance’s her, a8 it were—which made her from an angelic 


» 
pre at 8A, M. and 6.30 P, Mand Eilews will no longer be your plaything. To-morrow at” ay jg : 
aP pining. day”. 
6, end SE.m. . : os sata! Laie : i i the Athenian canvas was less durable than her ] ou are going away at a distance, to be absent But, Susy, you said, only yesterday” 
time remember precisely what’ it was that evident thawing had raised his spirits; their! woman & womanly angel. West, who, having been befriended by that enian He should not be held accountable for all | y going away , absen 
Jephtha’s daughter did. disagreement was assuming the air of a very Perhaps it was somewhat egotistical in him 


-4SHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. . : 4 . : : “Never mind what I eaid yes'erday,” inter- 
por 7 lady in her youth, had thought hereelf incredi-| marble. Likewise in pure Mathematics and | the absurdities taught in his name, for it is not od rnd pest dsbed Bw ye ge very | rupted Suay, with some of her old pink brea':- 
i + - bly favored in being permitted, when her rich | Mechanics, ancient progress was great. In| unusual that blind followers understand not eg archer f, y 5 ag give me AD | iog out. “Just mind what I aay today. If I 
f ’ harmless sdciable lovers’ quarrel ; and they were dmire h oF page ’ . - mee a nor honest | yee’ for my answer, I ehall consider | a5 ¢ fool once, is it any reason why 1 must b 
In the mean while, she was becoming very chatting together, as if soon to be again on | seme bor 80 much [OF they were as much | husband came to carry her off to New Eng. | the latter, we have not as yet created powers | their master’s spirit—and, indeed, it is not al-| that I have received a ‘no,’ and act accord- anata Ei a Ch lea” ah vadded, 
chilly. The wintry dawn was so long in com- | ,,_. , alike as a brother and sister, eminent respect- | jand, to follow her fortunes as a sort of female | familiar to them. The war machines of Ar-| together easy to account for the barrenness of | ingly.” ne always? ndeed, Charles,” she > 
. . their former terms or more. Constance gaw | . land, : : g y By more sofily, “I have always meant to be your 
ing, that she began to suspect a repetition of |; . sastant the weak point in her oration, and ively for marily and maidenly beauty, can well | versatile fac totum, and was at that time doing | chimedes, and the powers which transported | his philosophy. But there must be semething ay Mawar vous we: be? eg would | wife—the only scruple I have is, I am not half 
the Dark Day, or an eclipse of the aun; and, in another mood she would have laughe a PEN. be—as Apollo and Diana; Herman said, “no duty as nursery-maid to her orphans) ejected | and raised the Egyptian Obelisks, have-always | radically defective in his method, that could you do?” asked Miss Susy, curiously. ” 
when it came, she looked so pale and plain by 


: : : . “Begin by tearing your false and worthless | 8°00 enough for you. +. di ; 

; ’ tight; but Satan applied that innocent invol- offence to Edward—as body and soul ;” it had over the fast-disappearing hedge of her teeth | been our puzzle. lead his followers only into 6 ‘war of words— image neat” my heact! ” cried Charles, fa. a poy fons $0 ma tor ie ny a 
its murky gray light, and her eyes were #0 notary little eparkle (why should @ spark not been one of the innumerable whims of his child- | 446 opinion“ Ob, massy ! there wa’n’t nothin’| But, with all this progress, in the knowledge | for had he given them the right direction, had | riously. ; y 

blood-shot and swollen, that she was afraid 

Herman would think she had been crying, and 


ood to call . ‘ . P 5 conti is j ; and thusi t 
sparkle?) to her pride; and it exploded, and hood to call her, ha ae he got a smattering of| under the sun ailed the child—nothin’ on earth of nature and in the useful arts, the ancients | his method beemthe true one, though he him- - ane a eng piece 5 en pong of maaned oe, Co i tsked tise 
blew him up at once. Did Herman mean that Greek, “ Edward’s Psyche,” and the pretty pet | but mewin’ up an’ coddlin’. Lord! how'd Ed’-| were but babes. Their Astronomy, born among | 8lf remained ignorant, those who adopted that 5 FoF j and you would not succeed, either,” | paced » life, made an impromptu marriage, and 

the had not |—at least not much, and it was her adjectives “conceited” and “ vixenish” | 2®™° of Peyche had clung to her to this time. | urd an’ Clary look in one week’s time, d’ye | the Shepherds of Babylonia, was but a mapping method must have arrived at some other result | “",, I shoal and would succeed,” said Charles, | 8t out on & moast-unexpected wedding trip. 

oy eee ee ee ee ee ee lied to herself? (He never dreamed of such Both of them had the same generous and regal "spose, if they was kept shat up in the dark, | of the heavens upon an equidistnct concave, | than vain disputations. , * ? 

and had no mother nor family to care for her, ®PP cae, ’ , 


el R. Goodloe. Firs editio’ 5 ce J and felt sorry to lose the frierdshbi of Cl a thing but ib had occurred to b m, as she y a l harmonious and regu ar an’ cou dn t g t no bread an milk an d t al d x as yau shall see, if you wish, eruel, heartless 
i ; ; g _ j I , i ; i i I , The defects hich I shall notice are three: girl ! - 

pel .G : loe. bp Page agua ty Me ip ara “ ’ x ? cast of face—just not quite Grecian enou The Earth was the centre of universal Tevo. u 

postage. Secon 3 ’ a ‘ h w 


spoke, for the first time, that she might not at apples, nor beef-steak, an’ mutton-chops, an’ | tion—the pisot of the universe. The glimpees | let, hasty and superlicle? tadaction, based se “But I don't wish you to, Charley dear—I GOETHE AND THE. GIRLS. 

M . . ’ ) nati . , ' s 

sixteen pages, ~~ Pte OH fei n° — pertine of course be sure to take her age be so accomplished in statesmanship as make American Nature seem a plagiarist—and roast puttaturs, nor nothin’ but blanc mange, | of the true theory caught by Pythagoras and | to external objects mainly upon sensual obser- love Wey, th 2 motel the fas a, ; fo me wt toay well ibe doubted wh the ay men 
— Fh Ae Sickel y Apert ay pee wee. mammle andl helices letters, ce on he on a4 — a and agreeable | an’ slops, an’ so on ?—nor couldn’t git out to| Plate, were unsapported by such demonstra- | vation ; 2d, impossible aims; and 34, too great | won over again, “ why, then, dearest Susy, will | general thing, loved them more unworthily, 

Fo gt op gh might he by aud by, and yet that she had ive res, especially the lips, which, in | the mall, to roll their hoops, an’ run, an’ romp, | tion as could establish it in the minds of men. | réliance upon the syllogism. you not consent?” = than Johann Wolfgang Goethe. He lived the 

BYLVANIA RATLEOA® = 100, poor girl! So she .threw herself ©”) shown eome little disposition to.regalate his | *Pe*king or smiling, gave glimpses of teeth, | an’ holler? I declare, I tell ’em sometimes it| Their Geography was limited to portions of the| ist. “The axioms,” says Bacon, speaking of ear cnr eh be id T liked to be loved,” re- | well rounded meabate of foar seore-years, most 

Groat Central Route to the West Z pa oates.on wigestore anil and, when pablic course.) Sachabominable impertinence! mezise night bare Ber lee to rapture or | seems a’ most as if they’d take my very ears off. | Eastern Continent; and when certain naY-| axioms as results, “now in use, are derived pi usy ; id not say anything abont| of them passed in direct association with a 

least as short, and fare as low at all timet SQ GF maid came, bade her call her again at ten; How could she ever have imagined that she despair. They were not quite Sebastian and bold , 

other route from Washington city "Hl glept three hours, rose, feeling if possible more 


. . - loving. But, pray, how long did you say you| German court; and from the age of fifteen 
F Vichy hawenetedorshe santiete «le I heared a learn’d man say once, we'd all got | igators were said to have sailed through the ‘ from a scanty handful of experience, and a few | had , Caring me, igh ors pce Tile until the retusa of # second childhocd, if that 
NotOlll weary, isritabl 5 cae Se Gee liked him? With a sudden change of voice | ** ’ years the old- | drums in our ears, I don’t know as we have, | Pillars of Hercules, and, coasting around Africa, | « particulars of frequent occurrence, whence they speech of yours.” ae weal peri d ever came to him, it may be qnestioned 
the office of the y, irritable, an » than before; | snd aspect that terrified him, she exclaimed, | and seven inches the tallest, aud six the | nor I don’t know as we haint ; but I know this, | to have returned by the Red Sea, wise men| ‘are of much the same dimensions or extent| “ Three long years,” replied Charles. whether he was ever wi hout @ Girtaticn, a i 
# fi drank a cup cf strong coffee, which, as she wi i Ume to pat an end to all thie!” | stoutest, and his eyes were of a less deep dark 
be could eat nothing with it, merely added a sort P m% 
rsR’S CATHARTIC PILLS, of universal tremor of body and mind to her 


if I don’t know. nothin’ elee—if my ears is gave, as conclusive evidence of the fabulonsness | ag their origin.” (1 Or. Aph., 25.) This ex- ‘»‘ Nearly and accurately quoted, Charley, | aison, or something which he actually supposed 
'* © Good heavens! What have I done?” violet than her’s. Her cheeks were usually 
“ . + 0) ant +7, | white, moreover, and his ruddy, often a little | sticks. But, la! I al , 
(Sugar Coated.) - asim Previous discomfort ; had her thick, long, fine, Mast I say it again?” cried she, edroitly ‘ , i renee am. Ae Was he 
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drums, them ’ere children’s tongues is the drum- | of the story, the claim of these navigators that | perience as to material objects was mere sen- Bat you know my cousin Rachel was only won | was a love passage. Hie biogfaphers are very 
ra ick mcicaslenee ‘ah Hel lack hair exquisitely dressed, to the further shifting her ground, and in a mantier moving tanned, and, further, # good deal obscured bya | second the nursery-clock strikes seven—an’ I| gun in the north. Little was known of the written, both now and by the ancients, of the | she did, do you? Suppose we drop this tire-| tion a certain number of times at reepectabje 
the medical profession of this 9g¢ Ping ° t ed alternatel iland : otis r noaeinty : Though a slave might be tortured to death, that edge. Some have relied upon Choke alescat ca- time I may be able to work myself up to the | come influence upon the facts of the matter. 
is do more of less good; but ins cio rg Porting herself by the benisters, to @ private pro tathenntend vigiadeiree by belong, and | t982* Serres: ehetnerely 08.8 vos an & setting | mornin’ ; an’ I tell ’em, if they’ll only be good man every kind of connection with women, for 
and a power to uproot disease bey 
s of lif 


_ after five years’ courtship ; you don’t suppose | tender of all this, ard ‘reiterate the phrace, 
on the south of Africa they saw the meridian | gyal observation. Much has been said and| Iam going to rate myself any cheaper than | “ the great and good Goeth»; ae if its repeti- 

oot perieet, which medical science tte vino top th hag A gen png 4 the previous questioa : “ You have lifted your magnificent mustache and beard of rich auburn, keep it a little fast, ‘cause it’s beat to be punc-| human system, except the external form. senses, as evidence, and ag a guide to knowl- some subject for two years; perhaps by that } distances, in their volumes, would really ‘save 

phendin tren tole ey an ¢ posses ment of her aching 7 Ang WB Aer.e€-| voice against our country, against the noblest | While the floating golden sunset cloud of Clara’s | tooal; an’ then there’s peace till six in the “eq : : ; 

fects show they have virtues wh Owe Rut morning dress walked down stairs, sup- age » Sgarngt the noblest : : ‘ falling-in-love point-—there is no knowing what | Goethe was an intense realist, and nought as a 

nation of medicines hitherto known - : ‘ . the artist may catch his agony, yet to have dis: | tirely, while others pronounce everything illu-| wonders time may effect,” 

vomplaints, 80 quick and so surely,'® Clee | bick> che:thaun’ detest lead : against warning besides ; for I had been more | F ber lovely countenance. They make so calm childern, an’ love each another, ar’ let dogs | sected his body would have heen sacrilege. sory. Each class is mistaken, and their con “Jf you are not in love now, you never will | the sake of material which it forrished to him 

vand 8 pow before. By pamovine, tne M Lente Vat Rouleau oi frank than you, and been at no pains to dis-| °°4 Lopes. © Pictare;'ae they eit there in my | delight to bark an’ bite, Iike * birds in thele.lit-| Pross Comparative Anatomy, they obtained an | clngions the result of an impatient reflection, | be,” returned Charles, sturdily; “and I will| as an artist. This view of hirs makes him de- 

1 me v n before. ee aetne the B : * oe i i H : 

- of rhe See oak entaneh and stimulating th lee a , we ahh, be a lady am pei guise my utter hatred and scorn of Abolition- mind’s eye together, that I cannot bear to dis- tle nests,’ I can stand a sight °’ good-natured 


’ ; : have my angwer now or never.” testable, but himeelf and b*story are responsible 

hy action, they renovate the fountel'ey, , ism |” turb them yet, Let us therefore seize this op- | noise.” 2 SP Ni le lt eA ea Besides consciousness or inward perception, | “'i'N2%er then,” laughed Susy. But she| for it. Aw wo look Ovér the extended Net of his 
health courses anew through 6 Cancel ing to make calls, she now had to herself. She e : rel ertunity to inquire a litle into thei =“ the profoundest philosophers were ignorant of | we owe primarily to the senses all knowledge—| nad gone a step too far. Her often severely: | lovea, aud see be-w he abused the earliest and 

an is well Ogee. chen by one in bea ME oa and waited's quarter of amhour. Hee | I certainly knew that. you disliked some of a . 4 into their antece-) « Sick!” Sally was once heard to say to an- | the Form’s heautifal mechanism—of the cireu- | for we owe to them primarily the power to in-| tried lover was now too much in earnest to | best, we ho% to the justice that marries him at 

rc litle effect. This is the perfection iy bead bed i Thea : the extrethe doctrines of some of those who | 92" ser other guardian of youth; (and it would have | lation of the blood—of the distinctive features, | vestigate, and we cannot receive what plainly | bear her trifling and longer. _, | leat 6 bis peasant mis! with her dumpy 

amg wih inpuniey, hey af oy throbbed more and more. @ door-bell | wish for the abolition of Slavery; and youknew| The married life of the deceased Arden pere | cost her her place but for Mr. Arden’s tender | uses, and petfect adaptation, of the several | contradicts them. Yet, how limited is the ex-| “Never be it, then!” he gried; and seizing | corpulence and her drunken habits. 

ure them; if whey they are well ey "I MAR : that I did. I did not know that there was one | "A# slmost as episodical as that of Blue Beard. | memory of her faithfalness to his dead Alice and | tissues—and what is yet scarce known, of the | tent of their observation! To them, water and | M8, hat, he strode sou the room. NS camaies ar Ohare take 

em to some patient who has been _ (o Pe Arden’ ; word in my speech, from beginning to end, that His first wife, Kitty, died in a couple of years 

jus complaint; see his bert-up, totter f “Show him in.” 


Suay listened to hi ding footsteps wi . Thackeray, who, wh 
i a ' : : her dear little ones,) in answer to some kind | wonderfal character of the nervous system. Man | gir are pure and simple elements. To them, diemay. ead sh inileed, by. her inccbeelhle wen teat Weimac he S tedia one ern 
wrath svength again; see his long-lost *P?, Me-tan"tetherbebar Bie seoked up nd could give offence to a magnanimons, patriotic, after her marriage, leaving behind her his old- 


inquiries about the present incumbent, or re. | them had no power over electricity and magnet- the earth remains fixed upon itg pillars, while| love of coquetry, lost him? It smote her to| Goethe. Thackeray speaks of Weimar as“ the 
- biessom into ‘ " . t a h * inquiries a ‘ “ae 3 - 7 : - 

some safer whose, Oe ‘i sore te. Each saw how very pale the other was; christian woman ; and I mist entreat, Miss As. | st daughter, Catherine, who was brought up in | cumbent, “I should think she might be—sick o’ | ism; nor, as now, could he by Chemistry pierce 

piu 1 been 


you will read it bef h by her materna the sun and starg daily encircle it. To them, we te to think = A rv — ye open | dear little Saxon city, wee _ hee a 
. Py t * ° ° . : the . 5 y a t * r » a . - . oa” 

sits, or lies in anguish. PL gt. en dty co 8nd one was sorry. She had intended to sh vo it. before you con- * oe "ikely < oe ra an doin’ nothin’! I reckon if she’d jump out of aE a - of life. the lightning is but a fire in a clouds, and she “ oor, ppd y : oone pot paraie, an the great Go ne i re a ‘ nd 5 arid.” 

‘Give him these Bills, and mark the 2° pall & the interview by not inviting him to sit Fatreat sounded « little like den had, at the time when our story begins, bee ee Hed and alte ep for heels, oo Dis 7 sd is ignoranpe—that | thunder the noise of its extinguishment. (Aris-| ¥o14 whispered— of these two men is very suggestive, and it is 

fall feom his body ; see the Nem vate ea down; bat finding herself unable to stand, (lo! : te Watennuil s:S-be for ears already pected om deen | 4rden—my Miss Arden, I would say—would those who knew eo much should knowso little, totle’s Analytica, part L,. 2, 0.8.) Batthesenses| “Charley, Charley! you will be at the boat | very jast. Aman who could maintain, through 

n under them eee the Ifumore have PAM ye! . ’ 7 \'" | was again beginning to feel that she was using | fF 8ome years already the res partner of | when we was, short o’ help, ’twould do more| Passing by sybordingte causes, J have been led 

ain his joints and bones move im . © consequences to one’s nerves of preparing | ): part 


eis , : can be followed ag the sole guide of inquiry | to morrow to bid me good-bye, won’t you ?| a long life, euch relations to women as Geothe 
: ay very ill; but.how guthority became him||J0mathan A. Flint, a broker, a thrifty, busy, | good to her dyspepsy than layin’ ip it all day. | to attribute this ignorance—this barrenness of | with no more safety than can the passions in| Surely, we are still friends ? ” did, could not be good; and his loves, though 

p with pain; he too has been Sod salves; fu sne’e-self!) she was forced to sink again into | 7, was reall tting on th f her ideai | Catthly, antlike kind of 4 man, with warts on | I wish I could have t wars oe feath: | di —first, to the social and political inatitu- - y As she spoke, she (gre rose from her bosom, | giving life to his immortal productions, must 

Te Mis blood: pihey may, han her chair, and to point to another. He moved , agg 0 pti his chin ard spectacles on his nose. Like a uO up of her a conduct. They are not our. masters, but our ; 

alas! there me ; 


‘ ‘ A d threy jt at him, It lodged on his arm, but | forever blacken his character as a man. We 
towards ; : p ers once, with her in ’em!” tions of ancient nations, creating-general igno- ss . and 

h; but mark, he walks with eratches 77) yy 8 it mechanically, but only leaned upon} And if I should read, and afterwards con. | P0Ot Wild vine, rooted at the foot of a dwarf i ¢ servants, Their imperfection, as well as true 
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when he was assured of this, he took to the task 
of tormenting her. He was jealous, unreason- 
able, and all that, till she rebelled. Then he 
was in despair, and tcok to drink, as other fools 
. have done before him; and that was pretty 
much all that his leve amounted to, 

Up to this time, Goethe had done no more, 
perhaps, than most impressible boys do. There 
seems to have been no guilt in the matter. The 
introduction of Goethe to Frederike, his third 
love, is one of the most charming episodes in 
his whole life. He was living at Strasburg, 
and a feliow boarder, of the name of Wayland, 
told him of a clergyman, living fifteen miles off, 
near Drusenhelm, with two very amiable 
caughters, Wayland proposes to go and see 
them, and to introduce Goethe in the character 
of a shabby theological student. The disguise 
was procured, and the pair set off in high spir- 
its. All are out but the poor pastor when they 
arrive. Presently, wife and oldest daughter 
appear, having been in the fields. At length, 
Fvederika comes in, dressed in the rational 
ccstume, with a tight boddice and a skirt. Her 
straw hat was hanging on her arm, her blue 
eyes laughed between the sweetest showers 
of curls, and Goethe, poor soul, smitten at first 
sight, was crawling in that awful disguise ! “He 
was excluded from conversation, and Frederika 
comes and talks with him. She tries to sing, 
does not succeed, and proposes to go into the 
opea air, where she can sing her Alsatian and 
Swies songs. There ehe captivates him with 


“I come from a forest as dark as the night, 
And believe me, I leave thee, my only delight.” 


At night, the two visiters talked it all over. 
Frederika is not engaged, and never has been 
in love! Quite providential! The next day, 
the disguise was cast azide, and, before night, 
the young pair were both given up to the ten- 
der passion. This seems to have been a pure 
ond beautiful meeting of two sympathetic souls, 
that might have been all the world to each oth- 
er through life. We will not follow the history 
of the courtship, and the rapture that was 
brought about by Goethe’s pride, and his mor- 
tification with her rusticity. It was a cruel 
thing. He acknowledged his guilt. He never 
undertook to excuse it, and, to our mind, this 
was the turning point of his life. In the pride 
and egosism of enius, he had trampled upon 
the honest love of his own heart, and the honest 
love of a maiden, as beautifol as an angel and 
as pure as snow. What could there be left for 
him in the love of woman ?- 

The man had become an author. He had 
written Gon von Berlichigen, and, with it in his 
portfolio, found himself in Wetzler. He was but 
twenty-three old at that time, notwith- 
standing he had had three loves, and abused 
the only pure one he ever had. The image of 
Frederika haunted him, and he could only ban- 
ish it by entertaining another. He proceeded, 
therefore, to fall in love with Charlotte Buff, a 
good girl, sixteen years old, and for two years 
already bethrothed to one Kestner, a Secretary 
to the Hanoverian legation. He was @ sensible 
fellow, and a gentleman, or he would have 
broken Goethe’s head a hundred times. It wuld 


be hard to find, in the whole field of human ex- | 


perience, more graceful exhibitions of char- 
acter than in this “ Lotte” and her lover Kest- 
ner. 

Gcethe made no secret of his love, with either 
of them, and soon made no seeret of its hope- 
fulness. The closest friendship existed between 
the two lovers. The girl loved Kestner, and 
was true to him; Kestner loved Goethe, and 
never quarrelled with him; never interfered 
with his visits to “ Lotte,” and delicately pitied 
him. Bat Goethe was obliged at last to tear 
himself away from the place. After he left, a 
melancholy young man, by name Jerusalem, 
committed suicide. Out of this suicide, and his 
own unhappy passion for Lotte, grew “ Wer- 
ther,” a book translated into all languages, and 
producing in Germany an impression that the 
work itself, as we find it in English, does not 
explain. Once away from Lotte, about the first 
thing Goethe did was to get up a small flirtation 
with a girl who, in “ Werther,” figures as “Miss 
B.,” and who afterwards becomes the mother of 
Bettina, noticed further along in the history. 

Two years after he kneeled half dying’ at the 
feet of Lotte, we find him at Frankfort, falling 
in love with Anna Sybilla Munch. In their par. 
lor and picnic plays, the girl had strangely 
enough fallen to him three successive times in 
a mock lottery. She stimalated him to some 
literary efforts, and really hoped to marry him. 
His parenls desired the union, and there seems 
to haxe been considerable work done to for- 
ward the match among outside parties. But he 
was in fact only an admirer of Anna, and the 
task of bringing the marriage about was aban- 

@oned as hopeless. 

Goethe’s penchant for young girls is remarke- 
ble, and proves very thoroughly that he had 
little sympathy which the characters of a true, 
mature woman. His next love was a girl whom 
he bas immortalized as “ Lili.” Her real name 
is Anna Elizabeth Schonemann. She was the 
daughter of a wealthy Frankfort banker. Lili 
was the most charming and graceful of co- 
quettes. She acknowledged to him that she was 
a coquette, but he bewitched her, as he had the 
power to bewitch most of the girls who attract- 
ed him. Both were sufficiently bewitched. 
She led him a hard life among bal!s and parties, 
and theatres and operas.’ She ccquetted with, 
and cooled him, much to her own distress. 

But it was an unwelcomed match to both houses. 
Nobody was pleased with it, though general 
consent was at last obtained. As soon as 
Goetke fourd he could marry, he became cool, 
and grew uneasy with the’idea. So he went 


with a young Milanese girl. de was hit this 
time directly in the centre of his héart, and 
was aoa to ascertain, at last, that the girl 
was — to —-. He how: 
ever, to live down his grief, though not with- 
out producing such a change in en of his 
letters to the Frau von Stein as to attract her 
notice. 

His old intimacy with the Frau von Stein 
was not resumed on his return from Italy to 
Weimar. She had grown old, and he had 

two years away from her—and in Italy. And 
now, & new figure appears. In the autumn of 
1788, when Goethe was thirty-nine years old, a 
fresh, pretty girl appeared before him with a peti- 
tion for inflaence in behalf of her brother, who 
was none other than Vulpius, the author of the 
well-known romance of the old time, “ Rinaldo 
Rinaldini.” The girl’s name was Christiane 
Vulpius. She was simply a pretty girl, and 
presented peculiar attractions to a libertine. 
She was in no sense a highly gifted woman, 
et she “completely fascinated ” Goethe. She 
ecame his mistress, and bore him a child. 
The whole thing was scandalous and out- 
rageous. Well may the Frau von Stein have 
been indignant and disguated, and well did 
Schafer say, “The nation has never forgiven 
its greatest poet for this rupture with law and 
custom.” Yet he lives like this for ten or 
twelve years; and then, after she becomes a 
drankard, fat and forty, he marries her ! This 
was just to the woman, just to his child, and 
poetically just to himself. The man who had 
rejected Frederika, pledging fidelity to a bloat- 
ed miatress who had outlived her charms. 

But it is not to be supposed, of course, that 
during his connections with this woman she 
held undivided possession of his heart. We 
could tell of Bettina Brentan, but perhaps he 
was not so much to blame in that matter. 
She is a worshipper of Goethe from afar; comes 
to Weimar, falls into his arms, and goes to 
sleep in his lap, at the first interview! This 
was considered “ steep,” by a man who choose 
to do his own woman hunting, ard he soon got 
tired of her. She insulted his wife on one oc- 
casion ; so he took the opportunity to cut her. 
Minna Heizleib, an ado child of From- 
mann the bookseller, grew up from a child 
under his eye, and when she became a woman, 
this old man fell in love with her. Lewes saya, 
“Tn the sonnets addressed to her, and in the 
novel of Elective Affinities, may be read the 
fervor of his passion and the strength with 
= he resisted.” He was then sixty years 
old. 
Bat our readers will get out of patience if we 
follow further. At seventy-four, we find him in 
love again—this time with the Fraulien von 
Lewezow. The Fraulien was willing, and the 
old man was restored to the exaltation of the 
Werther period. He was inclined to marry, 
but was withheld by ridicule—the man who 
lived ten years in well-known criminal com- 
merce with the mother of his boy! We may 
not stop to count the number of loves that en- 
tertained “the great Goethe” during his some- 
what extended pilgrimage, nor can we review, 
to see whether we have named them all. That 
he has won immortal credit for representing 
with the power of the highest genius the emo- 
tions and passions excited by means which 
were infamous, we have little doubt. His works 
are biographical. They are reproductions, 
very largely, of experiences and familiar ob- 
servations. The women suffered, but litera- 
ture has doubtless gained something. It were 
better for Goethe, if people would read his 
works, and make no inquiry for him. His his- 
tory will bring him few admirers and no friends. 
Ah! Frederika. 


JEAN PAUL'S FATIGUE OF BEING CELE- 
BRATED. 


—_— * 
An author's change of opinion as to the value 
of the enjoyments of daily fame are amusingly 
given in the following, from Flower, Fruit, and 
Thern Pieces: 

“T must tell you, the devil take fame. ‘ In 
a short time I shall disappear, and mingle 
among the people, and turn up again every 
week with a new name, that the fools may not 
know me. Oh, there was once a time, for a 
few years, when I wished to be something—if 
not a great author, at least a ninth elector—if 
not laurelled, at least mitred—if not sometimes 
& pro-rector, frequently at least a deacon. It 
would then have afforded me pleasure, had I 
bad the most terrible pains from the stone, and 
consequently proportionately large bladder 
stones, in order that I might have extracted 
stones from my bladder to build up the altar or 
temple of my fame still higher than the pyra- 
mid which Ruysch piled up in the cabinet of 
natural history with the forty-two bladder-stones 
of an honest woman. Siebenkas! at that time 
I would have wreathed myself a thorny philoso- 
pher’s beard of wasps, as Widau did of bees, 
only to become known by it. ‘I grant,’ I then 
said, ‘it is not the good fortune of every child 
of clay, and he ought not therefore to expect it, 
that a town should kill him like Mr. Romuald, 
(as is related by Bembo in his life,) in order to 
steal his holy body as a relic; but it seems to 
me that, without being wanting in humility, a 
man may desire that a few hairs should be 
plucked, if not out of his fur coat, as happened 
to Voltaire in Paris, at least out cf his skull, as 
& souvenir, by those who know how to appre- 
ciate him; I refer more especially to the re- 
viewers.’ Thus I then thought; but I now 
think more wisely. Fame merits no fame. 

“** Besides, I cannot know what glorious heav- 
enly hosts and archangels live upon other uni- 





to look facts in the face, and still more afraid 





to Switzerland “to see if-he could renounce 
her.” While he was absent, the girl’s friends 
tried to shake her determination, but ehe was 
firm, and declared hereelf ready to emigrate 
with Goethe to America! Lewes eays he was 
not strong enough to give her up, nor suffi- 
ciently in love with her to marry her. She toy- 
ed with him—killed him and resuscitated him 
daily. At last, the betrothal was cancelled— 
he was free, and ready to fall in love again at 
the first opportunity. 


At the age of twenty-six, Goethe went to Wei- 
mar, the principal scene of his subsequent life. 
He was at this time in the rudest health, and 
the rudest mood, and, id company with Karl 
August, the raler of the little duchy, engaged 
in the rudest sports. . Fifty-four years makes a 
long period for residence im a city like that to 
which Goethe thus early resorted. There were 
women there, and in the absence of stronger 
excitements, it was to be expected that Goethe 
would fall in love, without reserve, on all sides. 
German morals at thia time were not in the 
purest condition. The author of Werther and 
Goiz was an attractive man to attractive women, 
and he found no difficulty in obtaining subjects 
for his experimenjal heart. Goethe said to Eck- 
erman, that his first years at Weimar were 
‘“‘ perplexed with love affairs.’ The Fraulein 
von Kalb, Corona Schroeter, and others, eame 
in for a share of Goethe’s attention. Corona 
was a singer, @ beautiful creature, an actress. 
It is affirmed, and we presume with reason; 
that the poet’s connection with this woman was 
not a fruitless one. If it was, to her be the 
credit, not to him, wine 

But all this constellation of early Weima 
loves grows pale by the.side.of the single star, 
the Frau von Stein. This was a long-drawn, 

assionate flirtation, or something worse. The 
rau von Stein was the mother of seven chil- 
-dren, and, when Goethe made her acquaintance, 
was thirty-three years old. She sang exquisite 
ly, sketched tastefully and accurately, talked 
divinely, loved poetry, had. philosophy, and 
knew now to men, Schiller, in writing 
of Goethe's connection with her to Kerner, pays 
an honest tribute to her charms, and eays: 
ns They say the connection is perfectly harm. 
e88 


Schiller was unsuspecting asa child in many 
matters besides this. Goethe wrote her more 
than a thousand letters, and she managed him 
very thoroughly, That she “had him” is 
wn evident from the tone of his letters. 

hink of the author of Fauet saying to her in 
writing, ‘As a sweet melody raises to heaven, 
80 is to me thy being and thy love. I move 
among friends and acquaintances everywhere. 
as if seeking them ; I find-them not, and return 
into my solitude”’ And to this woman he 
could write of Frederika. He. went to Stras 
burg, and ran out to Drusenhem to see-bis first 
and best love. He saw her, and wrote to the 
Frau von Stein the details of an interview that 

should have made him @.madman, She. was 

composed, made no ot 

passion, and had refused all.offers of marris ge, 

because, as she said, “the 

loved Goethe can belong to no 

Frederika! He called on Lili at thi time, and 

writes that he found her married, with a baby 

oossn peaks olt-'a her arms. “Good for Lili.” 
at Goethe must tear himself. awa 

Frau von Stein, and visit Italy. Tt co ee 


verses and little spheres of the milky way— 
this paternoster rosary of globes—seraphs, in 
comparison with whom I cannot beh 

upon in any other light than in that of a sheep. 
We soulg, it is true, rise, and advance consid- 
erably upon the earth; the soul of the oyster 
rises to @ frog’s, the latter to that of a atock- 
fish ; the spirit of a stock-fish ascends into a 
goose, then into a sheep, then is elevated into 
an ase, or even into an ape—at last (nothing 
higher can be conceived) into a bush-Hotten- 
tot. But such a long peripatetic climax only 


ooked 


inflates a man until he makes the following re- 
flection: We observe, among the animals of a 
class, among which, as among ourselves, there 
must be geniuses, good clear heads, and thor- 
ough blockheads—nothing but the last, or, at 
most, extremes. No class of animals is near 
enough to our visual membrane to prevent our 
confounding the middle tints and d of 
their value. And thus it will be with us, when 
a spirit, — in heaven, looks upon us all. 
On account of his rgmsre ag I find it a 
difficult task (a vain one) to.distinguish a real 
difference between Kant and his shaving mir- 
rors of Kantites, between Goethe and his imi- 
tators; and the above-mentioned spirit will 
scarcely, or not at all, know how to distinguish 
masters of faculties from dunces, professors’ 
bouses from mad-houses—for little steps are en- 
tirely lost to the vision of one who stands upon 
a high step. 
“ ‘But this deprives a thinker of all pleasure 
and courage; and may I be hung, Sieben- 
kas, if in such o etate of affairs, I ever lay 
myself out to become properly celebrated, or 
give myself the trouble to pull down, or to 
build up, the most learned and acate system, 
or write anything longer than a letter. 

“* Thine, not mine, L. 
“*P. S.—I would that God would t me 
a second life after this, and that I ead dass 
myself in the next world with realities; for this 
is really too hollow and too insipid, a wretched 
Nuremberg toy—only the sinking froth of a 
life—a leap through the rin of eternity—a 
rotten, ashy, apple of Sodom, the taste of which 
I cannot get out of my mouth, spit and eplutter 
asI may. Oh!’” 3 7 


° 


The Senatorial and Editorial party to the 
White Mountains drew together a hum- 
ber of happy and agreeable. people. corres- 
pondent of the Commercial, writing from the 
Flume House, says: 

“A party of four, in order to save a few 
rods, took a straight line to reach the walk: 
and one of this party, Senator Hale, from New 





Hampshire, stepped on a loose i 
mennn be Ball trees among ‘ovens ae 
but by remarkable dexterity, or preat good luck, 
the only bruise he received was on bis hand.’ 


one of which was terribly torn. I 

than ten feet from bien bos he fell, ot 
him coming down the mountain, as it were 
head first. and regard the escape as truly 
derful. Oa our way to the hotel we-met 
elderly ——— ae who intended 
go up the mountain evening, 

the night. When we passed ee op os be sore : 
mile or mem aan the commencement of the 
steep aecent, & shower soon g : 
wes = thought, of iter coming 
the refreshment lodge 
afterward learned that they had left 
shower some twenty or thirty 


before the 


e@p~ Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent for 
the Bra, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr, L. T. Park, of, Mount Union, Ohio, will 
receive and forward subscriptions for thé Era, 
at club rates. 
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FREELABOR IN TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
(To be published in the National Era.} 
There is no subject on which more miscon- 
ception prevails than on the Results of Eman- 
cipation and the Workings of Free Labor in 
the British West Indies. 
Charles Tappan, of Boston, who sojourned 
last December and January in Barbaduvs, 
spent much of his time while there in collect- 
ing authentic information in relation to it, sub- 
mitting a series of nineteen questions to va- 
rious persons qualified to give satisfactory evi- 
dence, to which replies were returned, which 
effectually refate the predictions and expose 
the misrepresentations of the Pro-Slavery 
Press- Of these, he has furnished us with'a 
large portion, the publication of which we 
shall commence about the first of August. 
Among the documents printed, will be a 
very able letter from Mr. Hincks, Governor of 
the Five Windward Islands, another from the 
Bishop of Barbados, several from Missiona- 
ries, Magistrates, and Overseers. 
We announce the publication in advance, to 
give a fair opportunity to all who may wish to 
secure authentic documentary evidence of the 
workings of the Free Labor System in the 
West Indies. 


PROPHESYING “SMOOTH THINGS.” 


An inclination to prophesy “smooth things” 
seems to be the passion (if it be nothing worse) 
of the times in which we live. Men seem afraid 











to take counsel of righteous principle and 

even-handed justice. Even those whose pro- 

fession and station forbid them to ignore “ the 

Higher Law,” often seem to dread the conse- 

quences cf a rigid conformity to its precepts. 

The ancient maxim, that “ honesty is the best 

policy,” seems to be forgotten; or disbelieved ; 

but it is still true, and “ worthy of all accepta. 

tion,” even in Washington. 

Now, there is a practice—some call it an in- 
stitution— prevailing to some extent among us, 
but to a much greater extent in more Southern 

latitudes, which deeply affects, for good or 
for evil, the prosperity and happiness of the 
community in which it exists. It “ grows with 

our growth and strengthens with our strength,” 
and expands with our expanding national 
boundaries. In the early days of the Repub- 
lic, it modestly asked only for toleratior as a 

temporary evil; but now, grown gigantic in its 
stature and impudent in its claims, it assumes 
to arbitrate our national policy—to shape it 

for its own extension and perpetuity. Without 
a formal organization, it exer@ises the power of 
& combination at once the most extended and 
compact. Professing a high regard for indi- 
vidual rights and “ popular sovereignty,” it 
arrogates for iteelf the decision of every import- 

ant question of national legislation which has 

the remotest bearing upon its own interests. 

It refuses to limit its expansion by geographical 
boundaries, or its influence and action to any 

class of organizations, whether political or re-- 
ligious. But it places its emissaries, its advo- 
cates, and its allies, in camp and court, in 

the social circle and in popular assemblies, 

on the bench and in the jury box, in the pew 

and in the pulpit, in the halls of legislation and 
the chair of the Executive. Every department 
of society is pervaded and perverted by its 
ubiquitous presence and unsleeping vigilance. 
Does the judge desire to heed the monitions of 
his conscience and the law, it whispers in his 
ear that one of the parties “has no rights.” 
Does the preacher of righteousness feel called. 
upon to “proclaim the whole counsel of God,” it 
‘admonishes him that prudence requires him to 
“ prophesy smooth things.” And if the legis- 
lator is weighing his obligation to enact only 
just and righteous laws, it stands ready to~ 
turn the scale by the weight of “ public plun- 

der,” and then the needy mustbe sold for bread, 
and “ the poor for a pair of shoes.” 

Are examples demanded, the difficulty is not 
to find them, but from. so many 40 know which 
to select. When an ambassador of Him who 
“came to preach deliverance to the captives ”— 
and he a man of no mean abilities or common 
reputation—tells the world that “no man could 
learn, from any sermon of his, what are his views 
uponthe Slavery question,” what are weto infer? 
Are we to suppose he considers it perfectly 
consistent with the claims. of justice for one man 
to enslave another? Or would he have the pub- 
lic believe that he classes such an act with those 
which have no moral character, or that he thinks 
it so small a matter as to be unworthy of no- 
tice? And this case is not a solitary one; it is 
the type of thousands. Those who pursue such 
@ course do indeed prafess to regard “ the Sla- 
very question ” as “a political subject,” and 
therefore charge a man with “a grave and 
most serious error in bringing the discussion of 
it into the pulpit.” But they will not deny that 
the pulpit is an appropriate place for the dis- 
cussion of moral subjects, nor will they dare as- 
sert that a subject is divested of its moral char- 
acter by human legislation, They cannot fail 
to perceive, then, that when they say that the 
question of Slavery is,“ a political subject,” they 
do not deny that it is also a moral-subject, and 
consequently do not offer a reason for exelu- 
ding its discussion from the pulpit. There was 
& man—a young man, a preacher of the Gospel, 


did not believe the discussion of the “ Slavery 
question in the pulpit the. great error of his life.” 
His bleased memory will be cherished, his con. 
sistent piety will be revered, and his Christian 


those who prophesy smooth things shall rot. 


life waa sh 


lence to his fellow-men whom he had seen. His 
life and example afforded us abundant reason 
to believe that, in his judgment, it. was “ the 
especial glory of the Protestant Epispopal 
church” to bear the nioral image of Christ him- 
self, and “ that her sphere of duty as a church 
is” by no means “so confined to matters pure- 
ly spiritual and religious,” as to exclude the 
claims of justice, morality, and benevolence, in 
their application to the entire family of man. . 

Other illustrious examples of the delinquen- 
cy—if such it he-—to.which we have adverted, 
may deserve a future notice ; for the present, 
is it not pertinent to inquire if the Churches of 
‘Christ, to what«uver sect belonging—if the min- 
isters of the Gospel, by whatever denomination 
known-—are doing all.their duty in behalf of the 
enslaved and oppressed millions of our land? 
Twelve years ago, the Rev. Albert Barnes de- 
‘literately published the sentiment, that “ there 


of responsibility upon all churches that are fail- 
ing to “do with their might whatever their 
hand findeth to do,” to secure the abolition of 
human bondage and the final triumph of uni- 


which requires us to “break every yoke”—who 


courage will be admired, when the memory cf 


He was @ burning and a shining light amid 
the dark cloud of Pro-Slavery conservatism 
which brooded.over his city and church. His 
rt, but spent in active usefulness 
and. duty, while he illustrated his love to God 
whom he had not seen, by his impartial benevo- 


trath in this statement to cast a fearful weight 


versal freedom for the race of man? 


NATIONALITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The partisan supporters of the Administra- 
tion have much to say of the nationality of their 
party. In the great political contest of 1800, 
which resulted in the election of Mr. Jefferson, 
the party issues were between the Nationalists, 
who were defeated, and the State Rights men, 
who succeeded. The advocates of a strong 
central Government assumed the name of Fed- 
eraliats ; while those who were for limiting the 
action of the Federal Government to the powers 
expressly granted by the Constitution which 
created it, were known as Republicans. In 
establishing a central Government, the States 
did not invest it with absolute and unlimited 
authority, but endowed it with certain specified 
powers, expressly reserving to themselves, re- 
spectively, and to the people, all power not del- 
egated. The Republicans, while favoring a 
federal union of the States, were opposed to 
any approach towards a consolidated National 
Government ; but the Federalists, to a great 
extent, distrusted the experiment of a National 
Government thus restricted, and were for cloth- 
ing it with something akin to imperial authori- 
ty. These differences manifested themselves 
ip the Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion, were sources of difficulty during the Ad- 
minis‘ration of Washington, and led to the or- 
ganization of antagonistic and opposing parties 
under the elder Adams. The State Rights men 
or Republicans triumphed over the Nationalists 
in 1800. 

These distinctive differences have constituted 
a marked division in our politics in all their 
phases and names. They were as well defined 
under the Jackson dynasty, when the names of | 
Democrat and Whig were substituted for those 
of Republican and Federal, as under the Jef 
ferson dispensation. A National Bank that 
should have the custody of the National 
finances—a National system of internal im- 
provements by the National Government—a 
high system of National taxation, to give us an 
ample National revenue—was the policy of the 
National party under the name of Whig; and 
hostility to these several schemes was the poli- 
cy of the State Rights men, under the name of 
Democrats. 

The important questions at issue between the 
Republican and Federal parties, from 1800 
until 1815, relate chiefly to our commercial 
policy. Those in controversy from 1830 to 
1846, between the Democrats and Whigs, re- 
lated to the finances. There were other ques- 
tions before the country, but these were the 
prominent ones on which the political battles 
were fought. 

Since the final adjustment of the financial 
controversy, by the establishment of the Inde. 
pendent Treasury system, and the acquiescence 
of the whole country therein, each of the old 
party organizations has ceased to be an expo- 
nent of any distinctive political principles. It 
has been the aim of the last and present Ad- 
ministrations to appropriate to itself the name 
of the last successful party, but without claim 
or title to its principles. The Republican party 
first, and the Democratic party subsequently, 
were supporters of the rights of the States, and 
opposed to the assumption and exercise of un- 
delegated powers by the National Government. 
But the policy of this Administration is the 
reverse of this; and it is their boast, not that 
they sustain the rights and sovereignty of the 
States, but that they are National. To nation- 
alize and extend the great monopoly interest 
of Slavery, are the great objects and purposes 
of the Administration party. 

Sectionalism, the twin. sister of centralism, is 
fostered and sustained by the Administration, 
and is cherished and. patronized in return. Mr. 
Buchanan, an original Federalist, was elected, 
as the friend and supporter of “ Southern 
rights.” There are-no Northern rights, or 
Western rights, but the President and his friends 
are the devoted champions of Southern rights. 
It is hardly possible to name an Administration 
journal that does not express, emphatically and 
with zeal, its fidelity to the rights of the South. 
If the South bas rights that do not belong to 
other portions of the Union—rights not pos- 
sessed by the States respectively—it would be 
well that they should be defined. Our Consti- 
tution and laws recognise the rights of States, 
the rights of individuals, and certain enumera- 
ted National rights, but there is no legal or 
constitutional recognition of distinctive South- 
ern rights. 


It is.one of the most beautiful as well as one 
of the most beneficent features of omr Federal 
Union, that it is so constituted, if faithfally ob- 
served, as to destroy sectionalism. Were our 
Government a consolidated empire, we should 
have sectional animosity and rivalry; but our 
system of independent State sovereignties is a 
preventive. Hence, in the past history of 
parties, whether of Republican and Federal 
under the first dynasty, or Democratic and 
Whig under the second, the States, North and 
South, were each divided among themselves on 
the questions before the country, and the con- 
troversies in either case were not of a sectional 
character. Such, however, is not the existing 
state of parties. The present Administration 
was brought into power avowedly asa sectional 
Administration. It has, thus far, been admin- 
istered on sectional principles, and the power 
and patronage of the National Government is 
wielded to promote sectional views. The old, 
established, and traditional Territorial policy of 
the Government has been violated, in obedience 
to arrogant sectional demands, Slavery, a local 
municipal inatitution, has been installed by the 
Administration party in a national position; 
and extends throughout the limits of the Union, 
except where prohibited by positive State law. 
Popular sovereignty is discarded. It is declared. 
to be a self-evident truth, in the Declaration of 
Independence, that ‘Governments are institu- 
ted among men, deriving their juat powers from 
the consent of the governed ;” but this is a 
doctrine not admissible by this Administration, 
or the sectional advocates of Southern rights. 
It is national in these days to impose a Consti- 
tation and form of Government upon s people, 
not only without their corsent, but against their 
will and their votes. We have seen such men 
as Walker and Stanton, themselves Southern 
men, driven from the public service, because 
they would not subscribe to these Southern- 
rights doctrines, which the National Adminis. 
tration would enforce. This is modern Na- 
tional Democracy—the counterfeit of that which 
formerly existed. Twenty years since, these. 
“ Southern-rights ” sectionalists claimed that 
Slavery was such a peculiarly local, State in- 
stitution, that Congress could not recetve or 
consider petitions which had any reference or 
allusion to it. Now, Slavery is no longer local, 
and limited to the States whieh authorize it, 
bat is national, and spréad over the whole pub- 
lie domain. It is one of those “ Sonthern 
rights ” that is above and beyond the Constitu- 
tion, the authorities, and the people, for it is 
proclaimed that Congress cannot interdict it in 
the Territories, the Legislative Assemblies can- 
not, nor can the people themselves. Slavery is 








is no power oué of the Church that could sustain 





they were without a guide, 





two yeare, and had not been & year away from 
became acquainted 
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felt for them by our party.” 


minutes; and as 
much anxiety was 


Slavery an hour, if if were not sustained in it.” 
In spite of the hyperbole, is there not enough 








National and Democratitg according to the po- 


age aaa 


before the country? They are not commercial, 
as in the earlier part of the present century, 
when the Rapublican and Federal parties ex- 
isted. Nor are they financial, as was the case 
when the Democrats and Whigs were arrayed 
in opposition to each other, When the present 
Congress met, in December last, the Adminis- 
tration had a decided majority in both branches. 
The Executive had therefore an opportunity 
to initiate its policy, and strengthen its position 
if correct, as it would weaken it if wrong. Of , 
its measures and principles, the whole country 
was to judge; and they were such as to make 
not one convert to the Administration, but to 
alienate thousands and tens of thousands of its 
friends. Its whole strength was expended in 
an effort to inflict upon an unwilling people in 
a distant Territory a Constitution which they 
did not make or authorize to be made, which 
they never approved, but which by their votes 
at the ballot-box they emphatically and deci- 
dedly repudiated and rejected. Yet, with these 
facta in its possession, the Administration ex- 
erted and perverted the whole power of the 
Government to deprive that people of the in- 
herent and inalienable right of self-government. 
This was and is the great and leading measure 
of the Administration—its distinctive policy. 
The National Government, by an arbitrary and 
unwarranted exercise of Federal power, would 
crush out popular and State sovereignty. It is 
not surprising that the Administration was de- 
feated, and its policy disapproved, by many of its 
ablest friends; butit is strange that the discipline 
of party and the influence of patronage were 80 | 
potent as to coerce many into an abandonment 
of the principles which they once professed, so 
that they are no longer of the strict-construc- 
tion and State-rights school of politics, but cen- 
tralists and sectionalists. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS, — 


There is a painful anxiety experienced here, 
both in and ont of the War Department, as to 
the reporied defeat of Col. Steptoe by the In- 
dians in Oregon, and the next mail from that 
quarter is awaited with much concern. The tem- 
porary success of the Indians, if true, may em- 
bolden them to attack the settlements, and, 
should they do 80, they have strength enough 
to do great mischief, skilled as they are in the 
use of the rifle. 


The crews from Utah is by no means eatis 

factory. Although official dispatches make no 
mention of any disagreement between Governor 
Cumming and the army officers, the fact is no- 
torious, and forms the staple of most of the 
private correspondence from Camp Scctt. Gov 

ernor Cumming was not satiefied with the 
couree indicated by the Peace Commissioners, 
nor altogether with the policy of sending them 
at all, He though the President’s proclama- 
tion should have been sent to him direct. 

The Peace Commissioners have no authority 
to supersede Cumming’s power as Governor, or 
to control the movements of the army. They 
were appointed with the expectation of finding 
the Mormons in rebellion, and taking their sub- 
mission on certain conditions, and with no be- 
lief that Governor Cumming would be estab- 
lished at Salt Lake in the administering of civil 
functions. Hence, to such extent, so much of 
their taek is already fulfilled. How far they 
may deem it necessary to proceed beyond this 
point has yet to be developed. 


Capt. Dahlgren, the celebrated ordnance offi- 
cer of the Navy Department, writes from Sagua 
la Grande, that the British officers upon the 
coast of Cuba do not seem to be indulging in 
the diversion of arresting and searching our 
vessels upon the high seas. Capt. D. is in com- 
mand of the sloop of war Piymouth, carrying 
four eight-inch guna, four nine-inch guns, and 
one eleven-inch pocket-piece amidships. It is 
netiruth to say.tbet our naval officers confi- 
dently counted upon success, had any collision 
cccurred between our own and British vessels. 


The Secretary of the Interior has instituted 
an inquiry, through the Agricultural Division 
of the Patent Office, as to the expediency of 
establishing a nursery in Washington city, with 
a view of furnishing public grounds with orna- 
mental trees. The Union says: 

“Tt is proposed to collect the seeds of our 
native forest trees by officers at our military 
posts, Indian agents, and other functionaries 
employed by the Government. It is believed 
the trees can be furnished by this method for 
legs than one tenth of the cost which has usu- 
ally been incurred for ornamenting the city. By 
this means, in after years, the Metropolis will 
present a perfect Arboretum of American trees, 
so far as they may be adapted to this climate. 
In connection with the same enterprise, it is 
proposed to plant the tea-seeds, now being col- 
lected by Mr. Fortune in China, which are ex- 
pected to arrive early next winter. 


The Hon. Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the 
Interior, has left Washington for his home in 
Mississippi, and has appointed the Chief Clerk 
of his Department, Mr. Kelly, acting Secretary: 
in his absence. 


The Rev. Dr. Cummins, of Trinity Church, 
has accepted a call to Baltimore, and will re- 
sign his charge bere. 


A: controversy has arisen, as to the question 
whether the British Government has yielded 
the right of visit and search or not. It appears 
that the plain and brief statement of the Lon- 
don Times, dated the 21st of June, is satisfac- 
tory. The Pritish Government yield the right 
to search or visit our vessels in time of peace. 
That is all that we demanded ; for this country 
ought to be the last in the world to deprive 
itself of the benefits of that maritime law 
which enables national cruisers to ascertain, in 
@ proper manner, the national character of a 
suspected vessel. To avoid difficulty through 
perversion of orders, the British squadron is to 
be withdrawn from the Gulf of Mexico. 


“Ton” of the Sun says: 

“Three or four of the chief foreign missions 
are to be filled during the summer. It is true 
that. they are not yet vacant, and they are to 
be filled when the President has settled upon 
the policy which he is to adopt in regard to 
great questions connected with them. It is 
well understood that New York must have a 
first-class mission. She has now no place in 
the Cabinet, and only two second-rate missions. 

‘sGeneral Dix’s name has been mentioned for 
France, but that mission is to go to Louisiana, 
without a doubt. It follows, that the London 
mission must go to New York. Letters from 
influential ‘men: in that State present urgent 
reasons for the appointment of Judge Roosevelt. 
He is fitted for the post by reason of his large 
fortune, conciliatory deportment, and excellent 
good sense. The intimate and important com- 
mercial relations betwen New York and Eng- 
land would seem to require that the Minister 
from the United States should be selected from 


strongly favor the selection.” 
It will’ be a sad case for General Dix, if, after 
all his humiliation on the Slavery question, 
he should gétiothing. He has an exccllent 
chance, however, for the Spanish mission. 
The work on the. Capitol extension still pro- 
gresses, and there is every reason to expect that 
the Senate will be able to take possession of 
their new Hall at the next session. In the 
north wing, on every side, may be seen the 
marks of progress. On passing through the 
corridors, and viewing the various committee- 
roows in the porth wing, on the one hand may 
be seen @ greup of imported artists, adorning 
the walls and ceilings with groups of figures, 





| litical ethics of the Administration. 
What are the prominent political issues now 


representing objects in heaven and on earth, 
and some which have no existence beyond the 


are occupied, by a covering of carpet. 


fertile brain of the delineator. In other rooms, 
the woikmen are busily eugaged in laying down 
expersive ercaustic tiles, which are destined to 
be hidden from every eye, as soon as the rooms 
The 
Senate chamber is atill far from completion, al- 
though much has been done since we last took 
a view of it. The work on the new dome is 
slowly progressing, as far as visible results are 
concerned ; but the progress is uninterrupted. 
There are only about twenty men now employ- 
ed, in consequence of the iron being furnished 
slowly. In the south wing, the various com- 
mittee rooms have been fitted up in the same 
gaudy and ostentatious manner as in the north 
wing ; but enough has been said on that sub- 
ject. 

In each wing, the main staircases are now 
being built, and form a fine exhibition of Amer- 
ican marble, which we confidently assert is 
equal to any in the world. 


The Union officially repudiates, in the most 
emphatic manner, any connection of Col. Kane 
with the Administration, during his recent mia- 
sion to Utah, by declaring that “ he went nei- 
ther as agent of the President nor as officer cf 
the Government; neither as secret agent nor as 
public cflicer; but simply on an individual, eelf- 
imposed mission,” &c. This settles that part 
of the question, and we now leave it to the com- 
mon sense of the country to say whether, under 
the circumstarces then existing, he could have 
penetrated without diffiéulty to the very citadel 
of the Mormons, and assumed the position he 
did among them, unless he had been one of 
them. The fact would be of very little import- 
ance or interest, if certain papers in your city 
and elsewhere had not so earnestly and even 
petulantly denied it. 


The President docs not appear to have yet 
made his selection for a Commissioner to Para- 
guay. The position is one of importance, inas- 
much as the incumbent is to possess full power 
to enforce the demands he shall make in be- 
half of the United States. The chief difficulty 
apprehended is, that the Dictator will not recog- 
nise and liquidate the claims of our citizene, 
and that on this the results of the present mis- 
sion will hinge. If euccessful in this, however, 
it is believed that there will be no difficulty in 
making @ commercial treaty on more favorable 
terms than have heretofore existed between the 
two countries. 


sa@y- The weather in and about Washington 
for the past week has been hot, and the streets 
exceedingly dusty. It is now (Monday) more 
than six weeks since we have been visited with 
rain, and, as a stiff southerly wind is blowing, 
the streets and houses are filled with clouds of 
dust. The grass in the Capitol grounds is 
burned up, and vegetation in the District is 
drooping. 

Since writing the above, we have had a re- 
freshing rain. 


Tue Rervszic,—Onr friend, of the Republic, 
Mr. Weston, has taken a partner, Joseph J. 
Coombs, Esq., of Ohio. We understand that 


cess. . 
A COMPROMISE. 


There is every indication that a compromise 


manner: 
cordial euppor 


Illinois from one end to the other. 


cinnati platform in its integrity ; 
Kansas question settled in a manner 


opposition offered to him in Illinois by the por- 
tion of the Democratic party which differed 
from*him on the Kansas question, and which, 
it is alleged, is led and directed by Federal offi- 
cials. 

“T am told, on what I have reason to believe 
good authority, that if Judge Douglas does all 
he says, and reaeserts his allegiance to the Den- 
ocratic principles and party discipline, he will 
find that the oppositien of Federal officials will 
disappear, and that the whole controversy will 
be set at rest. The President has some reason 
to complain of the manner of Senator Doug- 
las’s opposition to his Kansas policy, and his 
prompt onslaught upon his first annual mes- 
sage; but I do not believe that the President 
will allow any feeling of personal resentment, 
however natural, to inflaence his public con- 
duct, or push to extremities a misunderstand- 
ing,. the result of which must be disastrous to 
the party cf which he is the acknowledged and 
trusted chief. He cannot be expected to make 
overtures to Mr. Douglas. It would be beneath 
his dignity and his power to solicit the forbear- 
ance of Mr. Douglas, or promise to extend his 
own towards that gentleman on certain condi- 
tions. He cannot ask his friends and the 
friends of the Administration in Illinois to bow 
before Mr. Douglas and Ais friends, until he is 
assured, beyond a peradventure, that they are 
resolved to act’in concert with the Administra- 
tion Democrats, and to ignore the past, its 
feuds, and differences.” 


We very much doubt the statement of this 
correspondent, that Mr. Douglas will acquiesce 
in the English bill; but he may not say any- 
thing upon that subject. He has already open- 
ed the campaign, by defending the Dred Scott 
decision. 





The steamer Styx has arrived at Halifax 
from Havane, and reports the yellow fever as 
raging badly there. The Styx is to try 8 cooler 
climate, after her belligerent career in South- 


ern waters. 
sa@~ The New York regiment of volunteers 


got back to New York on Sunday last, and were 
welcomed home with great enthusiasm by the 


people. 
The Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company 
has just effected a sale of the Delaware division 








New York, if no political obstacles be interpos- | of the Pennsylvania canal, extending from the 
ed to prevent it. In th political reasons | Delaware river at Bristol, to Easton, for the sum 


of one million seven hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, the payments'to be seventy- 
five thousand dollars cash, four hundred thou- 
gand dollars in ten equal monthly payments of 
forty thousand dollars each ; one hundred thon- 
gand dollars in eight per cent. preferred stock, 
and twelve hundred thousand in six per cent. 
bonds. The purchasers are a company of pri- 
vate citizens—among them are the names of J. 
V. Williamson, Judge Hepburne, Mr. Borie of 
the Bank of Commerce, Charles Henry Fisher 
Marsh of the Morris Canal, E. W. Clark & Co., 
and some six or eight others. The Governor 
has approved the sale. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
it is said, have offered two millions of dollars 
for the work. The purchasers have organized 





Mr. Coombs is a man of talent and editorial ex- | 
perience. We wish the new firm abundant suc- | 


has been made between the President and Sen- 
ator Douglas, by the terms cf which tempora- 
ry peace is concluded between the parties. 
The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, a Democratic newspa- | 
per, writes upon the subject in the following His visit was to the Hebrides and western parts 


a new company, of which Jay Cook, Esq., is 
made the President. 


Ohe Rebicho, 


Letters of Lola Montez, (Countess of Landsfeld,) inclu- 
ding her Autobiography. New York: Rudd & Carle- 
ton. 1858 Forsale by Franklin Philp, Washington, 
Dc. 
It is an old adage, “ no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre.” But Lola Montez evident 
ly intends to be a heroine to herself. The 
story which she tells of herself is not the most 
creditable, and it may be presumed far more 
not told lies behind the curtain. With a great 
scarcity of dates, and yet not a few inaccura- 
cies and anachronisms, if not indeed contradic- 
tions, she publishes her autobiography, which, 
it seems, formed part of her lectures. It re- 
quired assurance, certainly—better might it be 
called brazenry—to stand up before an audi- 
ence, and tell such tales, and give them the 
wider eirculation of the press. We are a peo- 
ple who love to be humbugged by such adven- 
tures as Barnum’s Memoirs, and these lectures 
hardly could finda place among the popular 
books of their day. 

The titles of the better lectures—“ Beautiful 
Women,” “ Gallantry,” “ Heroines of History,” 
“ Comic Aspect of Love,” “ Wits and Women 
of Paris,’ “ Romanism”—are suggestive 
enough as to how they are handled by a woman 





Saxe, the humorous poet, has been blunder- 
ing lately. In a poem he delivered the other 
night at New York, he said :. 


“O, Alexander Pope! .could’st thou have seen 

The dazzling costume of my fancy’s queen, 

The while she sat among the meeker girls, 

Radiant with ribbons and bewildering curls, 

Sure thou had’st w rit one pungent line the less, 

Nor named ‘ the glaring impotence of dress!’ ” 
Whereas it is Goldsmith, in the “ Deserted 
Village,” who says : 

* As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 

lights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes— 

But when those charms are passed, for charms are frail 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, . 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress.” 





Laye’s Tr1sL.—The long and patience-con- 
suming trial of Gen. Lane for murder has re- 
sulted in his acquittal. The General expressed 
a wish that he might be tried before a Pro-Sla- 
very judge, inasmnch as his preliminary trial 
was held before an Anti-Slavery court and jury. 
It was proved to the jury that Col. Jenkings— 
the man shot—came upon Lane’s premises 
armed, and with the avowed intention of forc- 
ing his way to the well for water, and Lane was 
acquitted upon the ground that he coramitted 
justifiable homicide, 

Mr. Cuoate.-—This gentleman, so well known 
the country over for his forensic eloquence, deliv- 
ered a Fourth of July oration in Boston last week. 
It was like all his public performances, eloquent, 
and yet made up of long if not tedious senten- 





who shows some pretension to reading, none to 
original and independent thought; who has 
seen various parts of the world, gathered little 
wisdom from her experience, and apparently 
has @ very easy conscience, or a polite disregard 
for high moral principle. But for her over- 
weening vanity, we could scarcely but think 
that, all the time she was lecturing, there was 
a lurking smile of contempt at the credulity 
and folly of those who choze to pay her such 
adulation as she received. Such worthless 
matter did not deserve eo good a getting up, or 
citempt at perpetuation. 





The Cruise of the Betsey ; or, a Summer Ramble among 
the Fossiliferous Deposites of the Hebrides With 
Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thousand Miles over 
the Fossilifercus Deposites of Scotland. By Hugh 
Miller, LL. D., author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” 
&e. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

Both for subject-matter and for its author- 
ship, a book that will be welcome to many a 
reader. It is enough almost to say, A new vol- 
ume by Hugh Miller. Though these sketches 
were published in the Edinburgh Witness, by 
Mr. Miller, when its editor, yet they have hith- 
| erto been unknown among us. They come in 
just the right time. Excursionists and travel- 
lers are passing over all portions of our coun- 
try. No better model can they have, to teach 
them how to observe, and how to describe to 
others what they see. Hugh Miller is a mas- 
ter for our young people, if they will but study 
j his tact, and catch something of his spirit. 
| Their summer days and rambles along the 

coast and among the hills, through tracts of 
country teeming with population, and smiling 
with all the evidences of thrifty industry, or re- 

. maining in the wilderness of Nature’s solitude, 

may thus enable them to lay up rich stores, both 

| for themselves and their friends, of the fruits 

' of pleasant travel and intercourse of the varied 

' phases of life. 

Professcr Buckland said he would almost 
give his right hand for Hugh Miller’s power 
of describing geological subjects. Here we have 

' the results of the keen-sighted observer's curi- 

ous research, as well of men and manners, as 

into the struc‘ure and the curiosities of Nature. 





of Scotland ; and he notes down many a fact and 


“T have good reason to know that Judge incident so graphically, and with re¢flactions of 
Douglas disclaims all intention to oppose Mr. 
Buchanan’s Administration ; that, on the con- 


trary, he is resolved to afford him a firm and 
t. And ho asserts that, iu the | 


' so deep a wisdom, as to keep the mind all awake. 
We are with him; we see, as it were, what he 
sees; we hear what ho hoarse; and we find, 


past, with the single exception of the Kansas when we have finished the book, that we have 
question, no member of the Senate has given gained many valuable ideas we never had be- 
Mr. Buchanan a steadier or more willing sup- ' fore, 
port. He is resolved to canvass the State of 
He will 
announce his programme within a day or two CVT Page. 
at Chicago, wherein he will declare his unalter- 
able | urpose | hes by are oo in spite of such a purpose, would have rebelled 
nominations, will pledge himself to support the inst him. There is a liveli a vi 
nominees of the Convention ; “gy = Cin- | ag rata er etna de at aad 

th 
both ‘Bnal that is wonderful. Few, we think, will go to 
and conclusive,’ by the English bill; and will sleep over this volume, It may s'eal some 
state, that if the Kansas people refuse to accept hours even of here and there a reader who was 
the terms of the English bill, they must consent ' 

rie: os +e : about to sl 
to remain in a Territorial condition until they 
have the population (ascertained by a census) 
to entitle thém to one Representative in Con- 
gress. All this Judge Douglas is willing and Its five hundred pages are worth thousands of 
ready to do. But I am told that he requires | those of many modern flashy tourists, 
the Administration to order a cessation of the 


There is originality and novelty, as well 
as the charm of enthusiasm, running thrcugh 
Hugh Miller could not make a 
dull book, if he had wished ; for his own spirit, 


a glow, amid its very ease and naturalness, 


umber, but who becomes too wake- 
fat amid its attractions, to lie down and deze. 
, We certainly have been glad to get hold of it. 


The Pocket Chess-Board. Sold by Taylor and Maury. 
Price fifty cents. 

This is certainly an invention which will re- 

lieve the tediousness of travellers who love 

chess. It can be played in any carriage or car, 


| over the roughest of roads, for there can be no 


displacement of the chessmen. It is cheap and 
portable, and can be carried in the pocket. We 
commend it warmly to those who have long 
journeys before them, as being one of the best 
kind of travelling companions. 


The North American Review. July, 18¢3. 

The present rum|er of this able and usually 
impartial Review contains several interesting 
papers, among which we may mention one, 
upon “ Pierce’s Analytic Mechanics,” another, 
which is a fine specimen of biograhical criti- 
cism. The third, which is entitled “ The Mis- 
souri Valley and the Great Plains ; ” and the 
fourth, “Contemporary French Literature.” 
Other articles follow, of nearly equal interest, 
and exhibiting much ability. Published by 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. For sale by Franck 
Taylor in Washington. 


Robert Oakland. By Leigh Ritchie. 

This is a capital story, but an old one. It 
appeared, some four years ago, in Chambers’s 
Journal. It is now issued by Peterson, of Phila- 
delphia, in pamphlet style. 

A Metrica! Description ef a Fancy Ball Given at Wash- 
ington, 9th April, 1858. Dedicated to Mrs. Senator 
Gwin. Washington: Franklin Philp. 

The titlepage of this exquisitly-printed ¥ol- 
ume describes its character. It is a prettily 
written description of a fancy ball, und will 
doubtless be prized by those who were present. 





The Atlantic Monthly. July, 1858. Boston: Phillips, 
pson, & Co, 


The number before us is a very superior one, 
and well calculated to be popular during the 
hot weather. One of its best stories is entitled 


“ Three of Us.” 


Osceola the Seminole. By Mayne Reid. New York: 
De Witt. For Sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt. Reid always writes well for children, 
and though not so completely successfal when 
he writes ior men and women, yet, in this in- 
stance, he has made a very readable historical 
novel. 





LITERARY. 7 

Stanford & Dellissier, of New York, will'soon 
issue an American novel by Mr. Osmond Tif- 
fany. 

Josiah Quincy, the venerable, has presented 
the plates of his new book, the “ Life of John 
Quincy Adams, ” to the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. As the book will doubtless have 
a very large sale, this is more than a mere 
The author of “Three of Us,” a brilliant 
story in the July Atlantic, is a Hartford (Conn.) 
lady, by the name of Rose Terry, 





ces. The orator treated the Boston public, in 
the course of his oration, to one of his own views 
on political matters—in other words, he made 
& Union-saving speech, which must have grati- 
fied the clique of Boston Whigs who are hie 
constant political admirers, 





C. W. Puititzo.—Mr. Philleo, of Hartford, 
Conn., who died a few days since, was one of 
the most talented authors in the country. He 
is well known as the author of the popular story 
“Twice Married,” and he had already com- 
menced a story, entitled “Akin by Marriage,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly, but it will never be 
finished. He died of consumption, and his 
latest published article was a letter to the New 
York Tribune against the Lecompton fraud, be 
being a Democrat in his politics. 

sq Mr. Douglas had a spirited reception at 
Chicago on the 9:h inst. We are sorry to be 
obliged to record that he made a speech in 
which he condemned in severe terms the Re- 
publican platform, and defending the infamous 
Dred Scott decision. Of course, under these 
circumstances, he expects only Democratie sup- 
port, for no Republican will give up his princi- 
ples for the sake of men. 

sa The Free-Soilers of Missouri, notwith- 
standing the solstice, are hard at work organ- 
izing their forces for the next election. The 
Ajax Telamon of the party is Hon. F. P. Blair, 
who represents the Missouri district in the pres- 
ent Congress, and who has been re nominated 
tv represent it again. Blair is stumping the 
State, and, wherever he “ stumps,’’ he is sure 
to draw a crowd. He spoke at Florisant a few 
days since, and, in reply to the opposition can- 
didate, Mr. Barret, who had undertaken to read 
@ certain class of Democrats out of the party, 
said : 

“Tn the discussion which took place at La- 
clede Station, Mr. Barret denounced all those 
Republicans, among whom Senators King and 
Hamlin stand as first; and yet, Colonel Benton 
tells Mr. Blair to consult with these ‘ Black Re- 
publicans’—King and Hamlin. They were 
old Democrats, as Colonel Benton always was, 
and as I have always been, They were born 
and reared in the Democratic church, nor is 
there any power in Presidents and Cabinets to 
exclude from that church men who are con- 
sistent Democrats. I do not call them Demo- 


crats who vote for $85,000,000 to sustain the 
Government in time of peace. I dv nut call 
them Democrats who vote for a large standing 
army, which all history demonstrates to be 
curse to any nation. I do not call them Dem- 
ocrats who would force upon a people a Con- 
stitution which they abhor. I do not call them 
Democrats who persistently deny appropriations 
for improvemests absolutely required on our 
Weatern rivers and harbors.” 





We have had the well-known Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York with us during the last week, 
and they have been publicly welcomed. The 
regiment was reviewed by the President and 
Cabinet and several officers of the army, inclu- 
ding General Jeaup, in full uniform, accompa: 
nied by Senator Bigler, General Ward, and 
others. The fine military movements of the 
regiment elicited the highest praise from them 
and all the spectators. They were subsequently 
received by the President and Cabinet in the 
east room of the White House, where they 
spent a half hour in introduction and conver- 
sation. 

The regiment afterwards visited Mount Ver- 
nor. 





pa@s~ The captain and crew of the schooner 
Francis French, accused at Norfolk, Va., of 
aiding slaves to escape from their masters, are 
having their trial for the same before the Hust- 
ings Court at Smitnfield. The steward has 
plead guilty, and been sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for ten years. 





The St. Louis Republican declares that Gov. 
Denver, of Kansas, will not resign his Guber- 
natorial office, now or hereafter. He leaves 
Kansas for a short time only, and expects to 
be back before the Lecompton election takes 
place. 





p@e- The Republican State Committee of 
New York held a meeting at Albany last 
Thursday, and resolved, after some debate, '0 
issue @ call for a State Convention, to be held 
at Syracuse on September 8, Two delegates 
from a district are to be chosen. The Albaoy 
Evening Journal opposed strenuously the sed: 
ing of two delegates, wanting but one. 


—__ > - ——_ 


The Hon. Owen Lovejoy has been renomit- 
ated for Congress by his constituents in [ilino 





Senator Douglas had an enthusiastic rece 
tion at Toledo, Ohio, last week, Thursday. 


The N. Y. Post says, in reference to the call 
for a State Convention in New York : 


“We infer, from the lateness of the 4 
named and the number of the delegates, ‘bs! 
the committee have been forced to the con" 
tion that the Republican party can hardly be 
called a unit yet, and that the oppositio? 
still rather an alliance than a compact parly° 
definite aims and principles. . 

“ We hope, at all events, that the ticket 4 
be nominated this fall will meet with a betté 
fate than the last one that was put up >y * 
double-headed Convention.” 





The Intelligencer says, justly : Bie 
“There is nothing more delicate or difiee 
than the task of eulogizing the dead. It's fa 
to run into exaggeration, and often i0l0 
sOmeness. It is an old axiom, never 0 spe on 
ill of the dead, yet affection sometimes re? 
over-wrought praise a palpable satire. Ri b 
oration of Governor Wise, of Virginia, ne 
mond, over the —— 4 President ret af 
when depositing them in the sacred © ~e 
Hollywood, oan is a happy and. just interne 
gling of fact and feeling, and & nice - 
tion in bringing out the strong cx ‘Ta 
character of the venerated statesms2 
triot.” 
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RUSSIAN NEWS. 


correspondence of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung” 
Sr. Pererssure, June 4, 1858, 
rial ukase was published’ to-day. 
be! pes es a report that fas lately excited 
¥ ch discussion—the formation of a rew com- 
al aesociation, called the Trans-Caspian 
h shall extend its operations to Persia an 
iral Asia. I 8 originators are the Council- 
Cent Commerce, Kekoreff; Councillors of 
ket e, Toman and Novocelski. The latter is 
pee in nearly all the new commercial 
i erprises; namely, the Black Sea Navigation 
mpany and the “* Mercury” Association on 
_ Volga. He was formerly in the pub 
ped and a marriage placed him in pos- 
sion of a fortune with which he was able at 


per 
whic 


isit of enterprise to which Russia is indebted 
ra many a splendid undertaking. M. Kokoreff 
- one of the wealthiest and best-educated 
penchant of Moscow, who probably under- 
‘ands the Asian trade better than any other 
: ron, aod in whose hands is placed the con- 
duct of the enterprise, with dictatorial power, 
yioce he is to Appoint the persons who shall 
apjoy the right of voting. The capital amounts 
io two million rubles, in shares of 20,000, so 
that only @ few rich persons can become in- 
pereated. The company has for its object the 
rangportation of Russian fabrics to Central 
jsid, and the importation of different articles 
irom there. It will be chartered for twenty- 
fre years, at the expiration of which time 
ghatever alterations are necessary will be 
yade, and the privilege will be extended twen- 
iyfive years longer. They can establish fac- 
ipries and depots wherever they see fit, and 
se shall probably ere long see them at work in 
Chivas and Bokbara. For the rest, the project 
has received the approval of the Caucasian 
Committee. If we glauce upon the latest | 
Russian undertakings, which have all been 
conceived by private individuals, we instinct- 
ively recognise the great thought of quickening 
ito life aud motion the extremest borders of 
tke Empire, which hitherto have seemed like 
dead members on a body. Minsk and Tscher- 
nigov have received permi:sion to form com- 
mittees for the emancipation of the serfs, 

June 6.—We have already mentioned how 
Alexander II, by his repeated concessions to 
the Polish nation, has won to himself in a high 
degree its affection and confidence. By a 
recent act of yenuine humanity, he has bound 
all worthy Poles to himself still more closely, 
and won their sincere gratitude. He has, at 
the request of the nobles of Podolia and 
Volhynia, given them permission to support the 
remaining children of the celebrated poet 
Michiewilch, whose works, proscribed by Nicho- 
las, have just been republished in Warsaw; and 
they have begun to establish a fund, which 
from present appearances promises to become 
very large. Sach actions silence the most 
violent of the emigrants. The majority of 
them have given up the old plans of restoring 
Poland as for the present impracticable, and 
are now inspired with Panslavistic ideas. 

The wellknown Rostavieski has offered a 
prize of 4,000 Polish florins for the best dic- 
tionary of Polish syronyms. 

With regard to the matter of the serf eman- 
cipation in Poland, an unfortunate delay has 
arisen, On account of its chief premoter, Gen. 
Uexkii!l, who was sent to Warsaw for that 
purpose from St. Petersburg, having started on 
sjourney of several months to the baths, In 
Russia proper it is mostly the wealthiest pro- 
pietors, possessing 50,000 and more serfs, who 
ate opposed to their liberation. They are 
possessed with the strange delusion that they 
themselves will be ruined by it, whereas if they 
conduct their affairs properly their incomes 
vill rise to double their present amounts. ~ “ 

June 8.—The foreign Polish press expresses 
itself dissatisfied that the Government has not 
already carried the emancipation of the serfs in 
Poland to the endowment of property, instead 
of leaving the serfs in the condition that they 
now are of mere fee-holdere. This complaint, 
however, is entirely unjust, for the Govern- 
nent has not acted in the matter according to 





Conference, who saw the greatest danger in an 
immediate endowment of property on the peas- 
ants. And the Committee was right; for so 
degraded are the Polish peasants, that before 
long their property would have fallen into the 


with articles of necessity, especially brandy, 
As fee-holders they must work independently, 
and must be willing to learn to earn their sub- 
sistence and property so as to keep themselves 
out of the hands of the petty Jews, who hither- 
to have been the middlemen io all their trans- 
actions. In less than ten years the Polish 
peasant, who is naturally very clever, will bave 
beceme sober, industrious, and thrifty, and then 
the preparatory and initiatory transition step 
vill be accomplished, so that the Government 
can without hesitation proceed to give him the 
tight of poesession. The result is all the more 
certain to be satisfactory, since the Govern- 
went is row interesting itself in the edueation 
ofthe youth of the nation. 

June 9.—With the salutary reforms in our 
ueighbor State must be reckoned also the 
reorganization of the Post Office, for which 
purpose a special commission has been ap- 
pointed, under the Minister Muchancff. It is 
certain that an important reduction will be 
wade in the postage of letters, packages and 
lewspapers—a change that was very necessary. 
The yearly sum of ten silver rabies ($5.70,) 
vhich has hitherto been paid for the postage of 
i daily paper, will be reduced to four silver 
tubles ($2.28.) The importance of a reduc- 
tion in the postage is geen in the fact that in 
1857, in all Ruegia and Poland, only a little 
More than sixteen million letters were sent 
through the Post Office, while the nwmber in 
England amounted to over 540 millions, and 
in France to half the same number. In Eng- 
land, the number averaged for each inhabitant 
I7 letters, in France 7, but in Russia only one 
letter for every four persons. , 
_In the Imperial Ministry of Pablic Instrue- 
ton, an important law bas just been prepared, 
vhich ehows how earnestly the Government is 
interested in the moral elevation of the lower 
classes, Thronghout the entire Empire, in 
the small towns and in the plains, elementary 
schools, hitherto entirely unknown in Russi 
are to be established, and at the same time the 
high price of tuition in the so called Cirenit 
pe Government schools is to be reduced one- 


The daily press of Russia and Poland is 
Warring with the happiest results against the 
emoralization of public officers, which both 
through means of the dramatic poems of the 

t Lwoff, and through hosts of exceedingly 
Qmorous caricatures, has been mercilessly 
&xposed, 

A deputation which went to St. Petersburg 

Wilna, to petition for the restoration of 
the University at that place, has received a 
favorable response, with which the Poles are in 
he highest degree delighted. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Three young noblemen from Senegal, of the 

ightest ebony tint, have arrived in Paris from 

t Fr:nch colony, and have entered the mili- 
lary academy of St. Cyr. - 


. The Gazette de France, a Legitimist journal, 
an article on the Regina Cceli incident, says, 

England is ingulting ue,” and concludes by 
king, “When shall we cease to be dupes, 
tnd compel England, by our attitude alone, to 
iy Na the same respect ad the United 


M. Delangle, the new French Minister of the 


Interior, was the son of an artisan of the De- 
partment of the Nieve. 


a German Universal Gazette contains an 
dit to the effect that Prince Alfred of Eng- 
d will shortly arrive in Berlin, and enter 
tha regiment of the Guard, in order to 
‘e : : oan 

maa quainted with the Prussian military 
on uee of crinoline has received a severe 
a Vienna. The actresses of the Carl 
— have been prohibited from wearing it, 
use an actress who, in the character of an 
Nema Was to have fainted away and fallen to 
layeeround, found it impossible to realize the 
int dea with anything like nature, from be- 
8 80 strongly cased in her stee) bound frame- 
} 80 that ladies of delicate sensibilities 

~ give up fainting or crinoline. 


not’ John Russell recently, at a public 
gp, 2s nt Fecommending the study of gram- 
0 piatriond them to read Defve’s Robinson 
tuple 8 a model of clearness and simplicity 


The London Times Paris correspondent gives 















































one a tolerably good notion of the French cen- 
rorship, in the,following extract from oie 0 
his recent letters : . 

“ The‘ Lionnes Pauvres’ of M. Emile Augier 
has juet been published. It is dedicated to 
Prince Napoleon, without whcse interventicn it 
would never have been performed, and it is 
preceded by a preface which makes some 
amusing revelations respecting the dramatic 
ce’ p- Among other things, it is said 
that the author made a femme de chambre say 
to Mme. Pommean, the lionne pauvre, ‘1 hear 
Monsieur Pommean ; run to amuse him ;’ and 
the censorship wrote in the margin: ‘ This is, 
indecent.’ After the phrase, ‘ Ask for a week’s 
delay—there is no Englishman so much an 
Arab as’——the censorship wrote: ‘An at- 
tack on the alliance.’ After the phrase, ‘ These 
turpitades are no secret to Punch,’ was written 
the remark, ‘ Bad taste.’ ‘ At all the stages of 
society’ they wrote ‘Dangerous.’ M. Augier 
adds, ‘I ask pardon of the censors for viola- 
ting the secret of the deliberations, but they 
have set the example by not keeping it them- 
selves. One of them even amused himeelf by 
going about, proclaiming everywhere that our 
piece was a turpitude ! ” 


The Paris Patrie devotes an article to the 
Anglo-American difficulty, in the course of 
which it attriyates the excitement in the United 
States to the desire of the Washington authori- 
ties to divert public attention from their Kan- 
sas bluoders, and from the pitifal results of 
their Mormon campaign. It says, with some 
truth: 

“The mania of the Americans is to go to 
war; but they have always indulged in more 
noise than deeds, and their sword is never more 
than half-drawn. Quarrelsome, but economi- 
cal, they hesitate before a heavy expenditure, 
and prefer a satisfactory arrangement to costly 
laurels, We must consequently pay little at- 
tention to the noise created on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The warlike articles which fill 
the immense columns of the American journals, 
the vehement speeches, the orders given for the 
fitting out of fleets, have already been witness- 
ed four or five times within twenty years, with- 
out harming any one; and the Mayor of New 
York enjoys a light conscience, notwithstanding 
that a journal denounced him as a traitor for 
having drunk the health of Queen Victoria at 
a banquet recently given by the English 
consul.” 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, July 8.—The steamer Africa, 
from Liverpool on the 26th, has arrived. She 
saw nothing of the telegraphic flset. She 
passed near the spot where the telegraphic fleet 
should have concentrated, but the weather was 
too thick to see any great distance. 

Parliamentary proceedings had been of an 
unimportant character. The India bill had 
passed to a second reading by a large majority. 

There was later telegraphic news from India 
and China; but the despatches contained noth- 
ing Of striking importance. The news was 
discouraging to the Government. But little 
progress had been made egainat the rebels 
since the last report. Shahjehanpore had been 
relieved, but was threatened by Nena Sahib. 
He was, however, repulsed. Lucknow was 
threatened by Begune with 20,000 men during 
Gen. Grant’s absence. Sir Colin Campbell had 
crossed the Ganges. The heat had been in- 
tense, and the troops in Lucknow were un- 
healthy. The garrison was reduced to 2,00 
infantry. Omerling had crossed the Ganges 
and threatened the Bombay route, and the 
rebels had commenced marching to its relief. 

‘A conspiracy had been developed in the 4th 
native infantry in the Punjaub. The rivglead- 
ers were seized and hung. The Rajah of 
Shunda on the Hyderabad had rebelled, and 
several skirmishes there were reported. 

Prince Napoleon has been constituted Minis- 
ter of Algeria, but remains at home. 

- The debates in the British Parliament on 
the French free labor scheme excited consider- 
able indignation in France. 

At Dantzic, a fire had destroyed fifty-five 
houses and warehouses, involving a loss of 
1,000,000 thulers. 

It is reported that Spain has applied to 
France for support sgainst British pressure in 
the matter of the slave trade around the coast 
of Cuba, and that the application had met with 
encouragement. 








Bulwer Confronted by his Wife at the Hertford- 
, shire Election. 

A most painful scene occurred at Hertford 
on Tuesday, the 18th. Toward the close of the 
proceedings ot the Hertfordshire election, just 
after Sir Edward had concluded his address 
with a fervent tribute of admiraticn to the wo- 
manly beauty exhibited in the long line of open 
carriages, chaises, and vans, drawn up in front 
of the hustings, there was an unwonted stir in 
the crowd, which parted to admit of the pas- 
sage of & hired brougham from one of the town 
inns. The carriage having stopped, two ladies 
alighted, one of them an. extremely handsome 
woman of about forty-five years of age, with 
fresh complexion, and with eyes of dazzling 
beauty. The lady, who was evidently laboring 
under excitement which exercised all her pow- 
ers to control, advanced as nearly as she could 
through the crowd toward the hustings, and 
announced herself as the wife of the Right 
Honorable Sir KE. B. Lytton, said that she had- 
come -according to a promise made by her to 
confront her husband, and to expose the 
wrongs which she had described in her works, 
and in a pamphlet published by her. 

he appearance of the lady was not unex- 
, a8 her coming had been announced in 
bills and placards; but owing to a deception 
which had been practiced upon her by some 
persons in the town, who had introduced them- 
telves to her, she was detained in the town while 
the election was proceeding in the vicinity. 
Those in the secret anticipated that she would 
not discover the mistake until the proceedings 
were over, and that her design would be thus 
frustrated, It was nearly so. Recrgnised as 
800 as observed, her voice was nearly drowned 
by the shouts of Sir Edward’s supporters, but 
Sir Edward’s eye caught hers, and his face 
paled. He looked like a man suddenly at- 
tacked by paralysis. Those near him say he 
trembled exceedingly. For a few moments he 
retained his position in front of the hustings, 
but turned his back on the unwelcome visiter. 


®,| Then he suddenly disappeared below the hust- 


ings ‘orm, while his wife cried “ coward,” 
aud he, having hastily signed the usual declara- 
tion, escaped into the residence of the gentle- 
man on whose grounds the election took place. 
Lady Lytton continued to address the audience 
assembled for more than a quarter of an hour, 
repeating her statements in her pamphlet, and 
asserting her intention to confront her husband 
on every possible occasion until she compelled 
him to redress her wrongs. Her ladyship sub- 
sequently made an application to “the ~~ 
for the use of the Town Hall, for the purpose 
of making a gene statement; but this being 
refused her, she left the town early jn the af- 
ternoon. Lady Lytton arrived in Hertford at 
three o’clock on the morning of the election, 
having posted from Taunton, where she resides. 
It is needless to say that the event described 
has caused the greatest possible excitement in 
Hertfordahire.— London Morning Star. 


Tho Atlantic Telegraph. 

Anxiety is on the tiptoe of expectation, but 
the general opinion is, that it has been a fail. 
ure—that new and unforeseen difficulties have 

themeelves, rendering the accomplish- 
ment of this great work an impossibility. Yet 
we continue to hope for ~ we - a 
time, we appeid a note from Tal. P. ner, 
Eeq., on the sabjocn andsesoal to the Washing- 
ton Union some three weeks since, predicting 
@ failure: 

Wasutnerton, June 18, 1858. 

To the Editor of the Union ; 

It is useless to discuss this subject at present. 
There is no probability that the contract will 
ever be made, for two reasons: First, the cable 
can never be worked, if laid ; second, there are 
reasons —eome of which have been made 
known to the Government—whigh will prevent 
the execution of any contract with that com- 


I have some pretensions to a knowledge of 
the science and art of telegraphing. Four 
years ago, I published to the world in America 
and in Europe that my studies and experiments 
on both continents satisfied me that the current 
of electricity of any known form or mode of 

could not be transmitted by tele- 
¢ services from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

‘ace that time, there-has been no new discov- 
eries in galvapic or other electric developing 
powers, changing the state of science, then cal. 
culated upon, in the demonstration of the im- 
practicability of it. ‘ 

Jt has been stated that a current of electrici- 


ty bap been trangmitted through the whole 'lar soil. The 


. braced the leading men of Kingston. It was 


3,000 miles of the Atlantic cable in the ships, farmer, who is not afraid of manure. I fear 
and therefore there can be no doubt but what chat there is mach to be learned in this region 
the climax has been attained. This impositi n | yet.” 


has been fully exposed in my memorial to Con- shite Bs Mem i 

gress, When the cable is laid in the water, A pasa py hal rg of the 

the element of retardation then commences its | 7°” ™® poke Bye 7” Hey e a ~. 

fauctions. “ The iurther they lay out the cable, — earthing st d na m4 eqs Poe 

the feebler will be the current,” until it cease br ray woe fo oe bets on a ape ed 

to traverse the wire. by the case of Gough versus Lees, lately tri 
in the Eogiish Court of Exchequer. The 


I predict—not as a matter of prophecy, but Phi Pe tag = 
tal raga plaintiff in this case was the celeb-ated Tem 
~ ta in result, epringing from the fixed rance lecturer. The defendant was also a 


laws in electric sciesce—that the cable will be : 

laid perhaps 1,000 or more miles, and it will be peta ag 2 patron 3 b — bd = 
, : q res 

found unavailable for telegraphing. In this| agonistic association. Mr. Gough, as ap- 


a » cle apn ae ie chao peared from his own testimony, is at present, 
to Providence. This will be the finale. and has been for four or five years, be the _ 
Very respectfully, &c., &c. vice of two British iy ae Societies, the 

Bee oe National League and the Scottish Ltague, 

. a ae : hich pay him at the rate of ten guineas, up- 
Emigration of Free Negroes to Jamaica. ward oi fifty dollars, a lecture. He delivers in 

A public meeting was held at Kingston, Ja-| ® Year two hundred lectures, so that his income 
maica, on the 23d of April last, to devise | TM this source exceeds ten thousand dollars 
measures for inducing the free colored popula-| ® Year. The object of the two societies for 
tion of our Southern States to emigrate to that pone oh reap amy saa no yi 
Niland. _ The mecting ‘appears to. ‘have om-| iitiion The sival soeiste, called the Usieed 
Kingdom Alliance, for which Dr, Les, the 
defendant, lectures, seems to rely more exclu- 
sively on legal restraint, advocating an enact- 
ment of the character of the Maine Law. The 
libels charged were contained in letters ad- 
dressed to a Mr. Wilson, a gentleman of large 
fcrtune, residing near Nottingham, and who 
takes a warm interest in the societies for which 
Mr. Gough lectures. Provoked at an attack 
upon Mr. Sinclair, another Temperance lectur- 
er, which Dr. Lees falsely ascribed to Mr. 
Gough, he charged him in these letters with 
being addicted to the use of opium, not only 
insisting that Mr. Gough had been seen “ nar- 
cotically and helplessly intoxicated,” but as- 
serting that, unless he did not know what 
drugging was, he had himself seen him in that 
condition. 

These charges coming to the knowledge of 
Mr. Gough, he hastened to bring his action, for 
the sole purpose of establishing their falsity. 
With this object in view, under the new Eng- 
lish practice, he offered himself as a witness, 
and swore positively that he had never used 
Opium in any form in his life, and that since he 
took the pledge in 1842 he had never tasted 
spirits, except when in a sickness in 1845, in 
which his life was despaired of, it was given to 
him asa medicine. Against this »positive 
denial on the part of Mr. Gough himself, the 
defendant had nothing to offer, and he there- 
fore found it necessary, by way of escapin 
heavy damages, to retract the p Baa he ha 
made. 

Under the old system, an action for slander, 
even though the plaintiff obtained a judgment 
in his favor, often left the truth of the charges 
exceedingly doubtful. By the new mothod, the 
party accused is not only able to offset the ac- 
cusation by his own denial, under oath, but in 
subjecting -himself to a cross-examination he 
affords the strongest guaranty of his truth. At 
the same time he places the accuser, who is 
not ready to back up his charges by himself 
taking the stand, in the position in which Dr. 
Lees found himself—that of retracting a charge 
in support of which he had previously offered 
himself as a witness.— Zribune. 


called, at the request of citizens, by the Mayor, 
who was invited to preside. Resolutions were 
adopted, after fall discussion, setting forth that 
the slave States of this Union had passed laws 
prohibiting free persone of color from residing 
within their territory, and urging the import- 
ance of inviting that rejected population to set- 
tle in Jamaica. 

From the remarks made by the speakers, it 
appears that not only are laborers greatly 
needed, but that a large portion of the island 
remains still unsettled. Free negroes are 
wanted to supply both wants. Complaint was 
made that many plantations and estates were 
falling into decay since the emancipation of 
the slaves by the British Government. One 
gentleman, who visited this country so long ago 
as 1840, with a view to procure colored labcr- 
ers, spoke very highly of the character and ca- 
— of the free negroes he saw at the South ; 
but those he met in New York did not impress 
him favorably at all. Neither their habits of 
industry nor their morals were such as he de- 
sired to see. But he said he found it no easy 
matter to set on foot an emigration to Jamai- 
ca, for the Abolitiorists opposed his project on 
the one hand, and the friends of African colo- 
nization on the other. . 

The result of the meeting was the adoption 

of resolutions, urging the Legislature, at its 
next session, to provide a fund for conveying 
to Jamaica such free negroes from the United 
S:ates as can be induced to go. This measure 
was thought too slow by a portion of those as- 
sembled; but it was understocd that means 
must be provided at the public expense, and 
consequently that legislative agency must ne- 
cessarily be invoked. 
The Island of Jamaica, the largest of the 
British West India possessions, is one hundred 
and fifty miles long, and averages about forty 
in width. Its area is 2,250 square miles— 
about two-thirds the size of the State of New 
Jersey. The population in 1848 waz 380,000, 
of whom only 16,000 were whites. The eman- 
cipated slaves have, to a great extent, wholly 
refused to work; and, consequently, hundreds 
of estates all over the island have been aban- 
doned. It is to remedy this evil that free col- 
ored emigration is solicited. What the result 
of the movement may be, remains to be seen.— 
N. Y. Times. 


We had yesterday the pleasure of an inter- 
view with M. Felix Belly, the gentleman whose 
recent movements in Central America have 
caused some stir in naval circles. But we 
think that the gentlemen who have anticipated 
the sending of a fleet to exclude M. Belly and 
the French Prctectorate from Central America, 
have been rather precipitate in their ideas. 
M. Belly is merely a pacific speculator, wko, 
with a vast capital to back him, proposes to 
dig a canal across the Isthmus. Of the feasi- 
bility of this enterprise he speaks with absolute 
and enthusiastic c nfidence. It is no more 
difficult, he thinks, than the piercing of Mount 
Cevis, or than a dozen other achievements of 
modern engineering. Nor does he see why 
the American people or their Government 
should view the enterprise with jealousy. For 
the practical work of digging the canal, New 
York must be the starting point. Here the 
requisite machinery, the boats, the instruments, 
the forges—in short, the whole materiel of the 
work—must be procured; here supplies must be 
laid in for the workmen; here the numerous 
array of special assistants and agents must be 
engaged. In fact, for the mere commence- 
ment, the company must expend here some 
$200,000 or $300,000 ; and the subsequent ex- 
penditure, as the work advances, must also be 
heavy and constant. Besides, when the canal 
is done, it will be immensely more beneficial to 
American commerce than to that of any other 
nation. Why then should we be disturbed at 
the prospect of its construction. 

M. Belly goes back to Europe to day in the 
Persia. He intends to return here in no great 
length of time, when he will take steps for the 
actual commencement of the canal. He is ap- 
parently a person of remarkable energy of 
character, and if he will only make the canal, 
we can promise him as much immortality as 
any single individual ought to enjoy.—N. Y. 
Paper. : 


Gen. Lane Acquitted. 

The examining Court in the case of General 
Lane for the murder of Col. Jenkins, consiating 
of three Justices, after a patient and full inves 
tigation of twelve days, rendered an unanimous 
verdict cf acquittal. The decision of the Court 
was to this effect : 

In making out a cave against the defendant, 
it was was necessary, first, to prove that a mur- 
der had been committed; and, secondly, by 
Gen. Lane. The prosecution had failed to es. 
tablish the firat. They were unanimously of 
the opinion that no murder had been commit- 
ted; and as the Territory having failed to es- 
tablish this primary fact, the only charge con- 
tained in the affidavit, the defendant, General 
Lane, was accordingly discharged. 

This announcement caused loud and general 
stamping of feet among the crowd, and other 
demonstrations of approval, which lasted until 
checked by the Court. 

Gen. Lane rose, and said that he felt it due, 
avd he demanded it as a right to himself and 
family, to be allowed to enter into recognizance 
for his appearance at the U.S. District Court, 
in the event of an indictment by the Grand 
Jury, to answer any charge, connected with the 
homicide, that might be preferred against him 
Their Honors were Free State men, and this 
fact, however unjustly, would be allowed to 
have influenced his acquittal. He desired to 
be tried by a Pro-Slavery Judge and a Pro- 
Slavery jury; and he therefore hoped the 
Court’ would accept his recognizance. 

The Court declined acceding to his request, 
owing to a doubt as to their power so to do, af- 
ter their decision. 

Gen. Lane then retired; and was warmly re- 
ceived by his friends outside. 


Wheat Crop in Virginia. 

Half a crop of inferior wheat is reported in 
Caroline county. The same from Stafford. In 
King George, Westmoreland, and the Northern 
Neck counties, generally the accounts are 
gloomy. In Fairfax, Prince William, and 
Loudoun, there is a better yield than it was 
thought there would be, but atill some damage. 
In the Valley counties, generally, an average 
crop—in some of them, still better. All over 
the State are counties here and there in which 
the harvests will be gocd—but, for the most 
part, the wheat has been more or less injured.— 
Alex Gaz. 


- The only speck of war that now flecks the 
peaceful sky of Europe is the contest between 
Turkey and Montenegro, which the latest ac- 
counts tell us is about to be renewed with vigor. 
Montenegro is a small country of European 
Turkey, situated among the Black mountains, 
from which it takes its name. The area is only 
about 450 square miles, and it has some 100,000 
inhabitants, mostly of the Greek church, igno- 
rant and superstitious, and having the reputa- 
tions of highwaymen. The political positition 
of this little community has long been anoma- 
lous. Turkey claims it, and it pays an annual 
tribute to the Porte, but it has an independent 
government of its own, and is also partially un- 
der the protection of Russia. Turkey has many 
times endeavored to reduce its hardy moun. 
taineers to complete subjection, but without 
succes3, and in the preeent struggle the moun- 
taineers have shown themselves able to cope 
with their masters. There is a disposition on 
the part of France and Russia to favor the in- 
dependence of Montenegro, and France has in- 
sisted that Turkey shall allow its affairs to be 
submitted to the existing conference of the 
Western Powers at Paris. Turkey objected to 
this, and-especially claimed that certain towns 
seized by the Montenegrins during the Crimean 
war should first be restored. France, how- 
ever, said that all the questions connected with 
the affair should be referred to the conference. 
To this Turkey appeared to assent, because she 
did not dare do otherwise. But if late accounts 
are true, she is determined to make another 
effort to substantiate her claims by force, with- 
out awaiting the decision of her protectors, 


Clearing of Character. 

There has been an ex parte council of Bap- 
tist churches on the case of Judge Culver, ex- 
pe led from a Baptist church at Brooklyn, for 
alleged improper intimacy with a widow Brown, 
of the same church, ard the council unanimous 

ly agreed that nothing appeared in the evidence 
against the Christian character of Judge Cul 

ver or Mrs. Brown that should prevent any Bap- 
tist church from receiving them. Ex-Governor 
Briggs, of Massachusetts, and Ex-Governor 
Fletcher, of Vermont, were upon the council. 
The imputation upon Rev. Mr. Corbitt, of New 
York, (Methodist) is also removed by the cer- 
tificate of an examining physician, that there is. 
nothing in the case of the yc ung lady in ques- 
tion to cause apprehensions of any future un- 
welcome development, 


The Washington correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer is somewhat severe upon the 
roads in this vicinity, as well as upon the skill 
of some of our farmers. The system of farm- 
ing in this part of the country has undergone 
great improvement within a few years past, and 
we cannot think there are many now who lack 
fgith jn fertilizers. As to some of the roads 
leading to and from oo we must ad- 
mit that if they were to be laid out anew by 
modern engineers, it is not probable they would 
run where they now do. But they, too, have 
been much improved, and will undoubtedly un- 
dergo still greater improvement as time rolls on. 

“Tn riding about the environs of Washing- 
ton, one cannot help being struck by the evi- 
dences that, in many respects, the people of 
this region are q century hehing the age; and 
this remark was regently made by one of our 
high loeal officials on a visit to the North and 
New England. 

“The character of the roads in the District 
is very peculiar. Instead of avoiding hills and 
selecting valley bottoms or gentler elevations for 
their courses, it looks as though whoever laid 
them out carefully searched for the highest 
points above the level of the sea, and then ran 
them directly up and down, sometimes going 
out of the ~ S to accomplish this object. The 
anly benefit I can see attained by this strange 
system ig, that the traveller thus obtains a suc- 
cession of splendid views ag le reaches the ve 
rious summits, hut the residents are certginly 


The condition of the Thames was so exceed- 
ingly bad on Wednesday, June 21, that every 
window of the House of Commons was tightly 
closed to keep out the stench; but the smell 
was condensed with ten-fold power in the pas: 
sages and corridors. There were nc{ more 
than thirty members present. So foul and 
wide-spreading has the stench from the Thames 
now become, that Mr. Gurney has given the 
Speaker of the House of Commons notice that 
he can no longer be responsible for the health 
of the members. Up to Tuesday, he got fresh 
air draughts from the Star Chamber, but when 
night came, the poisonous enemy took posses- 
sion of that chamber, and so beat him outright. 
Several of the clerks were forced to get up and 
leave their rooms jn the night. Two notices of 
motion have been placed upon the orders of 
the House of Commons—one motion calls 
upon Government to provide some other place 
for the meetings of the Legislature. In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on the. 22d, business 
was almost stopped by the effluvium from the 
river. fa 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, held in Philadelphia 
on Thursday, a quarterly dividend of three 
per cent., payable on and after the |5th inst., 
wag made to the stockholders of the tic 


ut to much inconvenience which might have| Telegraph Company, api 8 gemj-anpual divi- 
m avoided, . dend of two per cent. to the ers of 
*T have algo noticed some strange peculiari- | the Washington and New Orleans Telegraph 
ties in the agri nations of ¢he native | Gompany, the line of the latter company heing 


farmers. J have seen several of them put their 
seed into the ground without any other prepara- 
tion then ploughing, and even that imperfectly 
done. On suggesting the benefit of a little 
artificial stimulus in the shape of manure, I: 
have been met with the staggering assertion, 
that the more manure we used the worse would 1 
be the crops! I doubt-this, for in sight from! business, declined a re-election, and Zsnas 
my window are two fields of corn—cne plant- | Barnum, Eeq., of Baltimore, was unanimously 
ed in Washington style, and the stalks are now | elected Presidert of the Company. ae Sail- 
about eight inches high, and sickly; while the ; or wasre-elected Secretary, and Hart, 
gther is up to one’s head, and the ears already | ., Treasurer. Professor Morse, Hon. Amos 


worked under a jeage to the Magnetic Company. 

The reports of the officers show the lines of 
the two companies to be in excellent working 
condition, and the finances as prosperous as 
ever before. Mr. Swain, for eight — the 
President of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, 
being compelled by the pressure of his private 








ing. The pieces are side by side, andofsimi- Kendall, William M. Swain, B. B. French, A. 
far sol Tho lier bolonge to's Northora 8. Abel, Merrit Canby, John Thoraley, Alber 





Vail, Col. R. M. Hoe, aud Samuel C. Bishop, | 
were elected Directors. John Kendall, Esq., 
was appointed general superintendent, 


The New York Ledger is a weekly paper of 
but few years experience, but ite pnblieher has 
expended about a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars in advertising it in the columns of this and 
other journals—$100 000 of it within the last 
year. The results bave justified this magnifi- ' 
cent outlay. The Ledger now issues some 
320,000 copies, regularly—keeping eight cylin- 
der power prer sea running on its weekly edition 
from Monday morning until Satorday night. 
The white paper cf each issue, dry, weighs 
33,800 pounds, (650 reams, weighing 52 pounds 
each; and each edition, as it comes damp from 
the press, must weigh some twenty-five or thirty 
tons. The publisher’s outlay in obtaining this 
enormous circulation has, of course, been great; 
but he has made it all out of his business, and 
something more. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of London, two delegates from the 
American Geographical Society were intro- 
duced, who asked explanations as to the criti- 
cisms upon Dr. Kane’s discoveries, reported to 
have been made at a previous meeting It was 
explained that the newspaper report was a great 
exaggeration, and that Professor Rink had 
merely attempted to throw doubts upon the ex- 
istence of an open polar sea, and not at all to 
discredit the statements of Dr. Kane. 


Frederick W. Porter, the defaulting agent of 
the American Sanday School Union, has made 
a fall confession of the history of his frauds. 
They commenced nineteen years ago, with the 
mulberry and silk-worm speculation, and have 
continued ever since, and cover transactions to 
the amount of $600,000. The amount of logs 
to the Society by his fraudulent use of its name 
is $40,000. 


It appears from the estimates of the Tax 
Commissioners, that the valuation of real and 
personal property in the city of New York for 
1858 is $531,194,290—being an increase of 
$10,634,808 over last year, ($520,559,482,) 
which is about the usual yearly proportion of 
advance. There is a falling off of $5,368,455 
in the valuation of personal property, owinz to 
failures, &c., but a regular and natural increase 
in that of real estate, tothe extent of $16,834,219. 
The new system of assessing, by which twelve 
deputies appointed by the Tax Commissioners 
do the work formerly done by two assessors 
from each ward, is found to work well. At the 
meeting of the Supervisows on Tuesday, the 
Committee on Annual Taxes, taking the Com- 
missioners’ statement as a basis of estimate, 
reported in favor of levying this year to the 
amount of $8,470,741.31, which is $504,174 79 
over that of 1857, ($7,966,566 52.) The rate 
of taxation for 1857 was $1.556 on the $100, 
and this year it is $1.694—the increase for 
1858 being explained by the inclusion of 
$523,000 for arrearages. 


The announcement that the cholera has broke 
out in London, and the yellow fever at the 
South, creates some stir in New York, particu- 
larly from the fact that considerable sickness 
prevails at quarantine. The ship Grotto, from 
Cuba, bound to England, put into quarantine 
on Monday week, with all her crew down with 
fever, and her captain dead and buried at sea. 
The British ship Suzanne, from Matanzas, 
bound for Greenock, also put in after losing 
her captain. Five of her crew are ill, supposed 
to.be from yellow fever. 


The arrival of the Indian Empire, the pion- 
eer of the new line from Galway to Halifax and 
New York, has already been announced. Her 
passage was longer than anticipated, in conse- 
quence of a blunder of the pilots. 

At a recent dinner given at Galway, in honor 
of the prcjector, Mr. Lever, that gentleman, 
being called upon, addressed the company in 
concise history of the enterprise. He rested its 
merits upon the fact of its affording the short- 
est sea distance to America, at reduced fares, 
and the most rapid transmission of mails. In 
regard to the other vessels of the line, he said: 
“ If the Indian Empire did not fulfil the wishes 
of her owner or of her commander, he hoped 
the American Empire would. She is a fine, 
first-class ship, that had never been on the 
water, and could not therefore be slandered.” 


There is a well on Bridge street, in this city, 
entirely surrounded with salt water, the water 
of which is soft and sweet as rain water. 
The welt is about twelve feet deep, and has 
some seven feet of water in it. In sinking 
this, stakes were driven down into the river 
bottom, and boards railed on, enclosing a space 
about ten feet square, which encloeure was fill- 
ed with earth, and through that the well was 
dug after the usual manner. A lady connected 
with one of the families using the water inform- 
ed us Monday that it-was as suitable for wash- 
ing purposes as rain water. It is proper to say 
that the well is cemented. 

On Coast Harbor Island, a phenomenon 
exists in connection with a well still more sin- 
galar than the above. Into this the tide ebbs 
and flows every six hours, and yet the water is 
perfectly soft and free from any brackish taste. 

The water in the Newport wells is uniformly 
hard and brackish, which is generally attriba- 
ted to their proximity to the ocean; but the 
above would seem to indicate the contrary, and 
to demonstrate the feasibility of drawing good 
fresh water from the bottom of the ocean.— 
Newport (R. 1) News. 


Sherman S. Booth, of Milwaukie, editor of 
the Free Democrat; has obtained a final victory 
in the series of suits growing out of his connec- 
tion with the fugitive slave case. His press 
and other property had been attached to satisfy 
the jadgment of the United Siates court against 
him for assisting the slaves of one Garland to 
their freedom. Judge McArthur has released 
the property from attachment, taking the posi- 
tion, that as the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
has declared the fugitive slave law unconstitu- 
tional, a penalty for damages under that law is 
not collectable, 


M. Felix Belly, the Frenchman whose nego- 
tiations in Nicaragua have caused some anxie- 
ty, sailed from New York in the Persia on 
Wednesday. He eays he shall soon return and 
take steps for the commencement of the inter- 
oceanic canal scross Nicaragua, in the feasi- 
bility of which he has the utmost confidence. 
He can see no reason why Americans should 
be hostile to the scheme, as the canal will as. 
sist our commerce more than that of any other 
nation. 


-_— 


The New York Times says that the cargo of 
African apprentices which had been recently 
taken from a French vessel, andj returned to 
Monrovia, are supposed to have been freed 
slaves sent from this country to Liberia! The 
surgeon of the French ship says they were 
shipped by consent of the President of Liberia, 
and could nearly all read and write. If this 
be so, the Colonization Society of this ¢gountry 
should look to it. Jt would be hardly worth 
while to go to the expense of sending freed 
slaves from this country to Liberia, to have 
them immediately shipped, by consent of the 
agents of the Society, into a worse state of “ ap- 
prentice ” slavery in the colonies of France. 


Such is the poisoned and filthy state of the 
Thames, at London, that fish are sickened, and 
become so helpless that they can be taken out 
with the hands. (Qn being placed in pure wa- 
ter, they revive. An officer of heglth writes tc 
the Times, that the aspect and odor of an open 
sewer is not so offensive or unhealthy as the 
Thames, for the reason that there is @ constant 
agitation and whipping up of its filthy contents 
by steamboa's. He proposes that the traffic be- 
tween the bridges by steamboats be en- 
tirely, and their proprietors compensated. 


Whether that practical patriot and Union- 
saver, John Calhoun, is saved up for higher 
honors, or is cruelly turned out to private life 
by the Administration, the world will be guri- 
gus to know; hat his place as land surveyor in 

and Nebraska is given tq another. We 
Here  sspicia, ee ouneutes me 68: 
gcity, becayse his opportunity, for rascality in 
the service of Slavery, he will be cheated of | his 
pay, and that we shall soon find the Adminis 
tration claiming credit for disowning him. 
That would be mean, but the persons that rule 
us have a great capacity in that line. 


A portion of the members of the Winchester, 
Virginia, M. E. Church have separated them- 
selves therefrom, pe 9 of eon authorities 
seciqnating ing special seats for certain persons. 
They say it is not their design to’establish 
a Southern or separate organization of any 
kind, but having urged in vain & 


the present will connect themse 


For the last three or four weeks, the weather 
in this part of the country (says the New York 
Journal of Commerce) has Deen extremely fa- 
vorable to the crops, both those which are now 
in the process of being harvested, such as wheat, 
ye and grass, and also to the later such 
as Indian corn and potatoes. We have had just 
rain enough to keep the latter from suffering, 
while, in the main, the weather has been dry 
and sonny, admirably fitted to the ripening and 
harvesting of the former. Men are continually 
grumbling, but a kind Father takes care of 
them—much better care than they can take of 
themselves. 


By late advices from Fort Scott, it a 
that the visit of Governor Denver and Charles 
Robinson to that locality has resulted in re- 
storing peace, at least for the mt. Gov. 
Denver called a gar of the citizens of Fort 

which was addressed by himself and 
Gov. Robinson, wet. wees ie bo had come 
as a er, and proposed that bygones 
should be bygones, and all past oinone left 
to the grand jury; that all good citizens should 
refrain from violence, and assist in the enforce- 
ment of the laws; that obnoxious officers, if 
reported to the Governor, would be removed, 
so that others might be elected by the people. 
The plan met with general approval. The 
sheriff of the counyy was reported as obnoxious, 
and was at once removed, when the people 
elected T. R. Roberts, a Free State man, in his 
stead. The Governor announced that the U.S. 
troops would be removed from the Fort, and 
that he would commission company of sixty 
militia, under Major Weaver, a Free-State man, 
to protect the settlers in the vicinity from ma- 
rauding Missourians, 

If Gov. Denver is correctly reported in re- 
gard to the Fort Scott difficulties, his action 
would seem to confirm the recent announce- 
ment that he intends to resign the Executive 
chair, as it exhibits a degree of fairness to- 
ward the settlers in Kansas that will not be tol- 
erated at: Washington. 


Mr. Gerard Stith, the new mayor of New Or- 
leans, transmitted his inaugural message to the 
Common Council of the city, on the 29th ult. 
Mr. Stith, being a printer, knows the virtues of 
brevity and conciseness. His m does not 
exceed half a column in length, ut says a 
great deal in that space. He censures the 
lawless act of the Vigilance Committee in very 
strong terms, avows his determination to sup- 
press any similar demonstration in the future, 
declares his intention to live peaceably with all 
men as far as possible, announces the reorgani- 
zation of the police force, and hopes that the 
measures already adopted will prove adequate 
to the immediate wants of the public. 


New Orleans, July 9.—By the arrival at this 
port to-day of the barque Brilliant, Capt. Sigs- 
bee, the une has received advices from 
Vera Cruz to the 26th ult. 

Mr. Forsyth, the American Minister, had not 
demanded his passports, as had been reported, 
but still remained at the Capital, awaiting in- 
structions from Washington. 

The British and French merchants had re- 
solved to pay the forced loan upon importe, as 
demanded by the Government, but would only 
do so under protest. 

A terrible earthquake was experienced 
throughout the country on the 18th, deatroying 
@ large amount of property and causirg the 
loss of nearly fifty lives, besides a great many 
wounded. 

At the Capital, several buildings were thrown 
to the ground. The shock is represented in the 
papers to have been the most severe of any that 
has occurred for the past fifty years. 

The vomito had made its appearance among 
the troops at Vera Cruz, but, with the excep- 
tion of this, the country was generally healthy. 

Mr. Twyman, the newly-appointed American 
Consul, had arrived at the Capital. 

Basiness prospects were very quiet. 


Washington Irving disclaims the authorship 
of Sweet Home, and now let no further attempts 
be made to rob the memory of John Howard 
Payne of this honor. 


Governor Perry, of Florida, recently hailed 
the stage between the terminus of the Florida 
railroad and Micanopy, and the driver refusing 
to go a few yards out of his way for a passen- 
ger, the indignant Governor thrashed the driver 
until: he made him willing, 

John 8S. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, 
who is making fame and fortune abroad, was 
brought up as a farmer in Franklin county, 
Ohio, and has three brothers in that vicinity, 
all of whom possess the horse-taming secret. 
William H., the older brother, is said to have 
been the discoverer of the process, and is about 
to make the tour of the United States, to teach 
his system. 


The harvest has commencsd ir the south of 
France, and wheat from the neighborhood of 
Avignon has been received in Paris. The 
grain is round and full, but small, probably 
caused by the drought which prevailed before 
the cutting commenced. 


The Revue Vinicole says, the flowering of the 
vines is going on admirably throughout France, 
ac‘ everywhere abundance is expected. Ac- 
cordingly, a decline in the wine has taken 
place, but it is not thought that it will be very 
considerable before the vintage. 


Rev. Jabez Bunting, D. D., the most emi- 
nent of the later Methodist divines of England, 
has just died. Dr. Banting was a native of 
Manchester, where he was educated by Dr. Per- 
cival. He was called to the ministry in 1799, 
and labored by the side of Dr. Adam Clarke 
and Dr. Coke. As @ pulpit orator, he stood at 
the head of the denomination. 


The Hon. Jefferson Davis delivered an ap- 
propriate and elcquent oration last Monday, on 
board the steamer Joseph Whitney, at sea, 


Ex-President Tyler bas purchased a hand- 
some seat ia the vicinity of Old Point, and is 
expected there very soon with his family. 


steamers between Galway and New York, has 
been entertained with a public dinner at Gal- 
way. 


In the London market, Illinois Central rail- 
road shares, on the 22d, fell seven per cent., in 
consequence of the call of $20 per share being 
anngunced, 


The New York canal tolls for the month of 
June show a decrease, as compared with last 
year, of $21,588.15. This reduces the increase 
of 1853, up to the first of July, over 1857, to 
$115,052.89. . 


At Cattaraugus, N. Y., on Saturday, Dennis 
Sullivan was sentenced to be hung on the 20th 
of August, for the murder of John Harmond, 
at Carleton, in October last. They were both 
Irish laborers on the Bradford Ceal Railroad. 


A London letter to the New York Commer. 
cial mentions a report from France that the 
Emperor had notified Spain, that although Eng- 
land has threatened to leave her to her fate on 
the Cuban question, he will support her to the 
last. 


Lord Napier ig at the Nahant Hotel with his 
family. os . 

Hon. Jefferson Davis arrived in Boston, in 
the steamer Joseph Whitney, from Baltimore, 
on Monday. 


Edward D. Chamberlin, of Boston, a mem- 
ber of the freshman class of Brown Universi- 
ty, was drowned on Tuesday. . 


Hon. 8. 8. Whallon, canal commissioner of 
New York State, died on Tuesday afternoon, at 
Erie. His disease was scaslet fever. 


Col. R. M. Hoe, the ingenious inventor, was 
severely scalded, a few days since, while ex- 
perimenting with an improved washing ma- 
chine. am 

A writer in the Charleston Mercury proposes 
the name of William Gilmoré rg the 
novelist and poet, for the vacant South Carolina 
Senatorship. 


St. Louis, July 12.—A Utah news letter from 
an officer of the army, writing from Gen. John- 
ston’s camp on Bear river on the 16th ultimo, 
says that the army would resume its march on. 
the 17th. pea me had received —_ oe 
press from the Commissisners, stating e 
army would be peaceably received; but Gen. 
Johnston did not feel any increased confidence 
on that account, and kept the army in readiness 
to repel any treachery. He had issued a procla- 
mation to the people, in which he stated: that 


the army is now as ready to afford assistane 
it wis in rebslhone 


Mr. Lever, the projector of the new line of | Wool, 





St. John’s, July 11.—The steam-tug Blue 
Jacket, from Liverpool, has arrived here, and 
reports having seen, on the 24th ult., @ Jarge 
and small steamer, both British, in lat. 51° 32’, 
long. 32°. She also saw on the same evening 
a large steamer bearing down for the others, 
but could not make out whether the last was 
English or American. 





The Blue Jacket reports the weather hazy, 
with strong westerly swell; but continued 
moderate and thick until the 34, when 
southwesterly gales set in. 


New Orleans, July 9—By the arrival at this 


strong | 
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PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The National Republican Association de: se 
to call the attention of the opponents of t'e 
present Administration to the importance c' @ 
thorough and systematic circulation and dis: -i- 
bution of tracta, speeches, and essays, bea g 
upon the important questions now agitating ‘1e 
country. 

With this view, they have issued, and » Il 
continue to publish, from time to time, the m- 
important speeches which have been and sh7tl 





we today of the barque Brilliant, Captain 
igsbee, the Picayune has received advices 
from Vera Croz to the 26th ultimo. 

Mr. Forsyth, the American Minister, had not 
demanded his passports, as had been reported, 
bat still remained at the Capital, awaiting in- 
structions from Washington. 

The British and French merchants had re- 
solved to pay the forced loan upon imports, as 
demanded by the Government, but would only 
do so under protest. 

A terrible earthquake was experienced 
throughout the country on the 18th, destroying 
a large amount of property, and causing the 
loss of nearly fifty lives, besides a great many 
wounded, At the Capital, several buildings 
were thrown to the ground. The shock is rep- 
resented in the papers to have been “the most 
severe of any that has occurred for the past 
fifty years. 


The Opera closed in New York with a dead 
loss to the artists of $134, after playing a 
month. Of this amount, Gazzaniga feat $63. 


Horatio C. King, of this city, is among the 
graduates of Dickinson College who received 
the degree of A. B., at the late commencement. 


The New York and New Haven R. R. Co. is 
in trouble touching the use of steam power in 
the city of New York. The common council 


below Forty-second atreet, after the 10th inst. 
An application for an injunction restraining 
the commissioners from enforceing the ordi- 
nance has been granted, the hearing upon which 
is to be had on the 9th. The railroad company, 
at an expense of some $300,000 has but recent- 
ly removed from Canal to Twenty seventh 
street, and this new order, it is claimed, would 
be very injurious to its interests. 





This may certify that I have used Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer in numerous cases, and be- 
lieve it to be a very valuable medicine. I 
have prescribed it extensively in bowel com- 
plaints, (particularly for children,) and it is in 
my opinion superior to any preparation I have 
ever used for the relief of those diseases. 

20 A. HUNTING, M. D. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MAREET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 13, 1858. 





Wool, Fleece, common - 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - 


Flour, Howard Street - + - $4.37 @ 4.25 
Flour, City Mills - - - + + 4.00 @ 4.25 
Bye Flour - - «-.+ = = 3.60 @ 3.25 
Corn Meal - - - - + » © 3.25 @ 3.50 
Wheat, white... ..-- 10 @ 118 
ER a6: 0.9 6,6, « ee ae 
Corn,white- - -- +++ 7 77 
Corn, yellow - - + + ++ %74@ 170 
Rye, Veatvents * 2 2 2 W@ 80 
Rye, Virginia - - - + + = 665 66 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia. 36 39 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 38 40 
Clover Seed - - - + = + 4.50 4,37 
Timothy Seed- - - + + + 2.60 2.25 
Hay, Timothy - - + + + 16.00 @20.00 
Hops - ere ar a ee aT 7 g 14 
P Mercer- - - + = 1,30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: - - « = 61@~—sOG 
Bacon, Sides es @\e%.2 © © ye i 
Pork, Mess - ee 6 © © © 17.00 (17.25 
Pork, Prime - - + + + + 13.75 gis 
Beef, Mess - - - + + + + 17.00 @17 25 
Lard,in barrels - + + = = 103 
in kegs . . o . 7 « y 
Wool, Unwashed - - + = = 
Wool, Washed- - - + = = 
Wool, Pulled . . . . . . 


10 

11} 12 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
123 14 

@ 


Wool, Choice Merino - 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Butter, Roll +--+ +--+ 16@ 00 
Cheese - + + © = = «@ « 94 10 
Coffee, Rio - ee © #® # @ 11}@ ll 
Coffee, Java + +--+ = + = 16 17 


NEW YORK MARKET 
Carefully prepared to Tucsday, July 13, 1858. 


Flour, State brands - - + $385 «a, 387 
Flour, State brands, extra: - 3.95 @ 4.05 
Flour, Western - + + + + 3.85 @ 3.95 
Flour, Southern - - - - - 4.50 (@ 4.75 
Bye Fee . . ee » . 3.00 @ 3.50 
Fw Meal o . . . . . . 3.40 (@ ve 
white ee © #@ @ & 1,03 1. 

SEERIS sos ores 20 90 
Gorn, white- - - ++ => 1@ 83 
. . . . . . 78 85 

Rye . . . 7 * e es e« 68 ( 70 
. . + . . . . . 44 454 
Clover Seed - + «© + + % 700. 800 
Timothy Seed - © © © « « 212 2 373 
Hay * e . e . . « . . 45 60 
Ho 2 . « .* « oe | . 6 8 
Bacon, Shoulders- « - - + 6 6 
Bacon, Sides » 26 «+ 10@ 00 
Bacon, Hams - + - - . 3 7 
Pork, Mess 16.60 @16 8&5 
Pork, Prime + « + 13.50 @14 20 
bi ‘es! 6 . . 11 00 (@11.60 

in barrels - “ 902 11 
tan’ inkegs - «© - + © +» 103@ 11 
Sutter, Western - - - - + 1LO@ 17 
Butter, States - - + + + ¥8 18 
es se tee ee 103 

Java = - +++ = 16 16 

Wool, Unwashed - - - + + 00 00 
Washed - es « « 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - + +--+ 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 - 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - + 28.00 (@28.50 
Lime, Rockland - - - - 1.00 0.00 
Lime,common - - --- 80 00 





INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Davis's Pain Killer —It ia a teal pleasure to us to speak 
favorably of this article, knowa almost universally to be 
a goad and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the 
body. Itis valuable not only for colds ia the winter, but 
for various summer complaints, and shoyld be in every 
family.— Christian Advocate. 
We call attention to the great remedy of Perry Davis 
& Son, called the Pain Killer. We believe that the pub- 
lie generally have great confidence in the efficacy of this 
medicine, as it is in this State very generally used.—Bib- 
lical Recorder, (N. C.) 
GentLemen: We have to report an increasing demand 
for the Pain Killer. Inquiries for the article are frequent. 
We have taken the liberty of distributing a few boitles 
among our friends, who have suffered severely with the 
rheumatim, which is very prevalentin this country, and 
in every instance it hag given great satisfaction. Every 
box we sell make< an opening for alarger supply. 
WILLS, HOLDEN, & CU., Melbourne, Australia. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 10 
- on 





AZA ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Seventh Street, Opposit: the Patent Office, 
Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 
Conveyances, 
PROCURES PATENTS, 


And attends to all businesa ysuaily required to 
be trangacted with the Patent Offi:e. 


ATENT Invention® have become so numerous as to 
make it difficult to describe any new one so clearly 
as not to interfere with same of those already patenteu. 
and no perzon at a distance from the Patent Office can 
do the business so well as one on the spot, having con- 
slant access to the models, drawings, and records of the 





ce. 

Being the only Soliciter of Patents who is a thorough 

practical mechanic and engineer, his knowledge of 

mechanical operations enables him to understand new 

inventions, and to ify them with facility and ageura- 

cy that cannot be expected of lawyers. 

He often procares patents in cases that havé been re- 

jected, (in the hands of other agentg,) and frequently by 

appealing from the jad ny Of the eXaminers, and in Lo 

such case has he failed of getting a pa:ent. 3 

His extraordinary success in procuring patents is due 

to hig in.jmate acquaintance with the principles. the con- 

jipaction, and the asing of machines, as well as bis many 

years’ experience in the lawe and business of the Puteut 

Office. All-orders prompily attended to. , 

- All communications of inventions stzigtly confidential 

Persons writing from a distance, 5! ould give yd 
tare. 

own. coantys n6 # Perenences: 

Hon. C. T. James, U.S. Senate. 

Hon. P. His U.S. Senate. 











recognition of 
their fights, they part as did Abraham from Lot, 


and 
with Winchester circuit 


The toope were i gue a ndilion, 


Hon. C. Mason, Commissioner of a pei 
e Island. 


has directed it to cease running steam engines™ 


be delivered or written. 

We trast that all who are interested in co 
feating the Pro. cay Administration Pariy 
in the approaching fall elections, will purche «e 
these documents for gratuitous circulatic. 
among their friends and neighbors. The Ac: » 
ciation are appealed to for documents for gra: .t- 
itous circu to an extent far beyond their 
means. Under these circumstances, and as 
Congress is about to adjourn, we appeal to tre 
friends of the cause throughout the several Stat 28 
to take this work upon themselves, and see th xt 
their several localities are fully supplied wi b 
ed oy ay kind of documents. Heretofore, tl is 

has been done by the Members of Co. 
gress at their own expense, but after the at. 
journment of Congress this responsibity w:\ 
devolve upon other friends of the cause. 

The very low price at which these documenta 
are furnished, which is much less than the -o4t 
of publishing and enveloping, owing to the tact 
that the Association is conducted solely ur th 
voluntary principle, puts it within the reach o 
every one to aid in their distribution. 

B. B. Frencu, President, 

L. Ciepnane, Secretary. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 


The National Republican Association at 
Washington, D. C., are prepared to furnis ., 
both to clubs and individuals, the following li ¢ 


of documents, at the rates and prices annexe(’ 
At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and free 
of postage. 
Hon P. King, N. Y.: The Rights of the People of kana 
“ E. B. Pottle, N. Y.: Kansas—The Lecompton (Cc := 
stitution, 
“ A. P. Granger, N. Y: Kansas—The Lecompica 
Constitution. 
“ A.B. Olin, N. Y.: Admission of Kansas. 
“ —L. 8. Foster, Conn.: The Rights of White Men Vin 
dicated. 
8. Dean, Conn.: Kansas—Slavery—The Lecompt: a 
Constitution. 
J. A. Bingham, Ohio: The Lecompton Conspiracy. 
Do. Kansas Conterence Bi!!. 
“ P. Bliss. Ohio: Citizenship: State Citizenship, Gi ne 
eral Citizenship. 
Senator Wade, Ohio: They “ Stoop to Conquer ;? 
or, The English Swindle. 
J.R. Giddings, Ohio: The Conflict between Reiie 
gious Traths and American Infidelity. 
H. L. Dawes, Mars.: The Lecompton Constitmuon 
founded neither in Law nor the Wil' of the Peop a, 
E. Thayer, Mass.: The Suicide of Slavery. 
A. Burlingame, Mess.: An Appeal to Patrio:s 
against Fraud and Disunion. 
“ J. Buffinton, Mass.: Kansas--The I 
stitution. 
«“ N. Abbott, Me.: The Lecompton Constitution. 
“  F. H. Morse, Me.: The President’s Lecompion Mes 





Cons 


sage. 

D. Kigore, Ind.: Kansas—The Lecomptoii Const.tue 
tion. - 

“ James Wilson, Ind.: The Admission of Kaneas, * 
D. W. C. Leach, Mich.: Tne Amistad Case—Mrg 
not Recognised as Proper.y by the Constitutio: . 
J. Collamer, Vermont: On Tne Kansas Conferenvg 

Committee Report. 

“ J.J. Crittenden 

“ M. J. Parrot, 

tion. 

Collamer’s Minority Report. 

The Democratic Protest Aagainst the Lecompin 
Fraud—Hon. E. P. Stanton, i. G. Bancroft, Bi. n 
T. L. Harris, Hon. J. Hickman, Hon. R. J. Walk: g 
and Gov. Wise of Virgima. 

The Democratic Meeting at Philadelphia, Feb. 4 
a gay of F. P. Stanton, and Letter of Gov, 
alker. 


At $1.25 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hen. 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—Lecompton Conver 


y.: The Kansas Corference Bi: 
ansas: The Lecompion Constitu- 


“ 
“ 


tion 
J.P. Hale, N. H.: Kansas and the Supreme Cov.t 
H. Wilson, Mass.: The President’s Lecompion M: - 


sage. 
H. Wilson, Mass.: Are Working Men Slaves? 
J. Dixon, Conn.: Admission of Kansas 
“ H. Bennett, N. Y.: Kansas and S avery. 
R. E. Feyton N. Y.: Designs ot the Siave Power. 
J. Thompson, N. Y.: The Admission of Kansas 
“ W.H Seward, N. Y.: Freedom in Kansas. 
W. H. Seward, N. Y.: Closing Speech on the K:.n: 
sas Question. 
%. Chandler, Mich.: Kansas—Lecompton Consti :« 


uon. 
“ ©. Durkee, Wis.: The Lecompton Conspiracy. 
“ $8. Colfax, Ind.: Kansas—Lecompton Constitution. 
‘ Case, Ind. : The President’s Special Messa ve 
“ J. Bell, Tenn.: The Admission of Kansas. ‘ 
The Kansas Question—The Minority Report of Corus 
tee of Fifteen. $ 
The Frauds in Kansas Illustrated—Hon. F. P. Stuxstun. nt 
the Chinese Assembly Rooms, N. Y. e 
At $1.75 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hon. W.: P. Fessenden, Me.: The President’s Lecompw:n 
Message. 
“ D. Clark, N. H.: Kansas—The Law of Slavery. 
“ F. P. Blair, Mo.: The Acquisition of Central Ainc-t- 
ica. Price $2.25 per 100 copies. 
The Progress of Slavery in the UniteuStates—Gearge MM. 
Werton. Price 25 cents per copy, five copies $), fit:y 
copies #8, one hundred copies $15. . 


In the German Language. 


At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and frca 
of postage. 











Hon. P. King, N Y.: The Rights of the People of Kansea 
“ J. Hickman, Pa. : Kansas—The Lecompton Cousti« 
tution. 
At $1.26 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hon. 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—The Lecorapton Cou 
stitution.. 
“  W. H. Seward, N. Y.: Freedom in Kansas. 
“ do. 0. The Englich Bill. 
“ H. Wilson, Mass.: Are Working Men Slavea 
All orders should be addressed to 
L CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republican Association, 
Washingwn, D. €. 
ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 
OR particulars, send stamp. 
C. P. WHITTEN, 

597 Lowell, Massachusetts, 
RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE ! 

27 Books, msking 1176 pages, for 75 cents 

ES DES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 ceris 

a number, or $6 in whole ) Mr. Stockton bas jueti-- 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New ‘Fest; - 
ment, for universal separay distribution and use; co « 
taining, itis believed, ihe Best Copy of the Authorivé t 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form; witho: 
Head Lines, bat with Marginal Renderings. Each of t 3 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, aud ir - 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 pages of Text, w th 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whale. Printed on 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lifes 
all as plain and readable as can be. Price 75 cents tot 
the 27 Books ; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pag: « 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 
Books. Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Proees, 
Matthew, 130 = Sets. | I Timothy, 20 lem 
Mark, os 6“ Il Timothy, 20 = 
Luke, 141 gs“ Titus, 10 4“ 
Jaha, 1065 C=C‘ Philemon, 8 43 
Acts, 137 8“ Hebrews, 64 4“ 
Romans oe 4% James, SS, 31° 
1 Corinthians, 60 4° i Peter, 24 _ 
Il Corinthians, 44 3“ il Peter, 18 hes 
Galatians, 2 2 1 John, a .2 
Ephesians, 25 ed i John, 6 ; 
Philippians, 18 1“ 11] John, 6 4 
Colossians, » 3s le, ae ind 
I Thessalonians 16 36 Revelation 74 5* 
II Thessaloniar.s 9 a“ _ a 








1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, and for sale at 
T. H. STOCKTON’S 


Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 

‘2400 Chestnat street, 8S. W. corner Broad; 
TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOU:,' 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won.. 


4 WORK OF PERMANENT VALUER. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—185¢. 
{n one vol. 8vo. 500 pages, Qieth. Price $1, postage free. 


pt pe received, since the close of the Campair , 
humerous requests for —— sets of the Speeche 4 
and Documents issued by the Republican Associatio:, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important et 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeehes and Documenis 


589 





were prepared with great care, and contain much vaiua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be on- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled pore | for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful fi 
three years. 
These Documents and Speeches may be considere! « 
part of the literature of the day. 
The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buflala, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Pour 
Whites of the South ; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern W ; Who are and who ma Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 


ture reference, especially during the nex’, 


ree Union, it must be Preserved ; and Who are Sec- 
tion 

Report the Fanens Inv ting Committees. 

K A complete His: of the Outrages in 
aiete's in the Gunns Committee Repor.. 
By an n. 

Reasons for the Republican Party. By Judge 


‘oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Rebinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1860. 


LEWIS CLEPHAN 


lican Associati 
Oey — ce, Washington, De. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING 
EXECUTED PROMPTLY BY 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Corner of Indiana Avenue and £econd Street 
WASHINGTON, A ¢. 
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Hon, H. B. Anthony, Ex-Governor of 
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THE NATIONAL ERA: WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 15, 1858. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EXPENDITURES OF THE GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. = 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 


OF OHIo, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1858. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
Army bill, » r SHERMAN, of Ohio, said: 

I wish to state my reasons for opposing this 
bill, and also the bill au @ loan of 
$15,000,000. I[t is with-some ‘reluctance that I 
trespass upon the time of the House at this peri- 
od of its session; and I will take my remarks 
as brief as possible. I do’ mot kaow. that any 
ether opportunity will occur, and I shall there- 
fore embrace the presenti © = 


PRESENT CONDITION OF TREASURY. 


On the first day of July last there was a sur- 
plus of $17,710,114 in the Treasury. This sur- 








1812, proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee, | A table showing details of expenditures of the General Gov- 
Mr. Savaax, ] ronniring $8,000,000 per annum. pp years 1340 end 1857, respectively, exclusi:e 
here are the ten new war steamers, proposed by a , 1840. 1857. 

my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock,] $2,500,000. | Ctvillist’ =") - = + -@2,796,70001 — $7,611,51747 

The French spoliation bill, urged go forcibly by | Foreign imterocureey we. ns gag 705 

the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis, Miscel ous - - = 2,575,35150 18,946 16091 

which, if passed, will require peteh cee. The | Military service «= ~ = - © 7,005,26723 . 19,169,150.87 

duties to be refunded on goods destroyed by fire, be? Tal and other 2603,50017  1,9001168 

I do not know how much. Commutation to the | Indian department, includ- a nina aiaaiede 

heirs of revolutlodaty' webiiers,'¢ Go net now Mave) aprabiienedeas - Bide 1.651.694 61 


how much. Claims growing out of Indian wars 
in Oregon and Washington, urged by the Dele- 
gate from Oregon, and certified by an Executive 
officer, $5,000,000. Then we ‘have the Pacific 
railroad, a foretaste of the cost of which we have 
had in $1,000,000 expended already in the pub- 
lication of the report of the surveys. 

Now, I have shown that in all human proba- 
bility the expenditures of this Government will 
be from ninety to one hundred million dollars. 
To meet this, the Secretary, in his récent letter, 


} estimates the receipts for the first two quarters 


at $25,000,000. We know, from comparison with 
former years, that the receipts for the last two 
quarters will not exceed the first, making the 
aggregate of receipts $50,000,000, or a deficiency 





it lus 

pe gre nf 24,190920 11 65,032 559.76 
By this it is shown that, in the year 1840, the 
civil list amounted to $2,736,769.31, and in 1857 
to $7,611,547.27. I find that the miscellaneous 
expenditures—an endless collection of jobs and 
contracts—run up from $2,500,000 to $19,000,000. 
I find that the expenditures for the military 
service run up from $7,000,000 in 1840, to 
$19,000,000 in 1857, and to $26,000,000 this 
year. The naval expenditures of the Govern- 
ment run up from $6,000,000 to over twelve mil- 
lion dollars, and for next year, over thirteen 
millions, exclusive of fortifications and the ten 
new sloops of war. 
































> | of over forty mil , Ihave here another table showing the com- 
plus has been reduced to the shadow of a shade: ey SIRS SAGE PE Pe Ser parison of the expenditures in detail for decimal 
The Secretary of the Treasury in December A a ADMINISTRATION REMEDY —~LOANS AND TREASURY | periods. 
in @ message calling for an issue of $20,000 : NOTES. 
of Treasury notes, told us that in all probability And yet, sir, for this alarming condition of the | Baassase 
but a small part, if any, of the aniount would | public finances, the Administration has no meas- 3P 1 SSssegess 
be needed at sn early day; yet, now, we have | ure of relief except loan bills, and paper money oriqnd Jo eays 1299, G11 
another message from that same officer, in which | in the form of Treasury notes. No provision is| .: | “°PUt ‘sm | 22a RASSH 
he tells us that— made for their payment; no measures of retrench- | ‘3 | “!PUedxe [wo] | S82 
: = pte, ae her: we pn ment and reform ; but these accumulated difficul- oe & re SF 
ize Sone inert fre rs | eo hrs apo the tare, with impr | gaaeenes 
“We shall commence the next fiscal year depend i i . : Ss | oMutonmoty 
a = = a esarg receipts ino ihe” Wecteny © pn Sod we pot gi ae ten ies @ | “gus SIT ora S + Sr S 
a emands 5 -08)80 IBAQUN | MBouwwaondte 
es o, for the first nl of this Administration reform. If we indicate even the commencement | —> “ee “¢ 8 ® 8 = 2 3 
’ a ee ee, et. 5 ee wr S35 
we have, in addition to the current revenue, an * pene seegre: po rer out one he this sone % co ed OK es 
old balance of $17,000,000 and $20,000,000 of | + tne Gommi sag W fomapoe ey ms teed of —— 
, . eononrt ~ 
= by - aoe elvendy, sxuensod and a We | The only effort at retrenchment which I have} © ‘spuy avs | © TN COVOYS 
peer pip pi hide aera ee nee Year i seen here successful, was that made by the gen- | “~ | -vyorq9 Sup | SB AS 8 3 3 @ 
for ancthet lasek at $15,000,000. And, sir, we tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Mason,] in redu- S -npout 4ueur = resigs 
are told that this loan will not meet the exigen- Hall the number of officers employed about this "! ~uedep uvipuy | Amo 385 
cy—it is only a partial remedy, a homeopathic 4 ‘ $ S 
dose. The Secretary gives us fair notice that he a Bye = ed perce Ways = Means pore 4 SVS anesa 
will want further loans during the next fiscal oa 4 a ene tn deed rd ath hike aoatines, Ss “guors motornaon | $ 
year. I will call the attention of the Committee Be ann iors fe rang oA ve mer “S +) agee nyo | RUN SABAH | g 
to this clanse of rr potter : This does not include permanent appropri- > Areuopnjoaoy | KSSSSS 8 S 3 
PP cnet wen yw ery to oa first auarters | ations, amounting for this fiscal year to the sum | 2 Ss aaerer Ss 
fore the close of the ‘second quarter, and it will be time of $7,436,582, nor does it include a multitude of + Om HO OP s 
enough then, should it become necessary, to provide for bills appropriating money, from all the other & SrAMOANING =e 
tature contingencies, that cannot now be foreseen.” standing committees ; and we are told that other & ; yeerzere/s 
“Future contingencies that cannot now be | bills are yet to be reported from the Ways and] o i 209.69. 99. Ot 
” it . . M ee ~ | 2 |-s8 AWW) sovorersd E 
foreseen!” Is the Secretary, like Micawber, | Means Committee. We know, by sure experi- | 3 um | BELSBlSRS 
waiting for “ something to turn up?” Sir, these | ence, that these appropriation bills are never di- | & Faacavrac | ¥,: 
future contingencies can be foreseen. I can | minished; they are increased in this House; they j a 28 
demonstrate to any sensible man that the Secre- | are sent to the Senate, and there they are over-| > Renensen | fy 
tary of the Treasury will be compelled to call on —— ce mer wrens ye by re ae 2 oie woe te 
Congress for $42,000,000 to supply deficiencies | Nor does this table include a class of expendi- © | ssncewenneras SS2ssRaeea (kz g 
in the next fiscal year. To that will have to be | tures much more deserving public favor than] ¢ MON SoS oS | I 
added $21,000,000 to redeem the outstanding | many of the bills reported. The rivers and har-| Bamonnoa | Ss 
Treasury notes and interest, which run but for | bors of the West in vain demand improvement. & oz rete | £5 
one year, so that there will be an addition to | While millions are expended in your coast sur- 4 , E's: 
the national debt of $63,000,000 in two years. | veys and Atlantic defences, you scruple over a} 5 S2esuass | 34 
Under these circumstances, a loan bill is pro- | comparatively small sum, absolutely necessary to | ~ |, 2saae r | ae 
rage Pr “erage S | ‘spavae Zurp Boor omoe | ee 
posed to the House, and it is not accompanied | keep from destruction improvements already | @ | niour‘osmoo | Raa aouan | 2S 
by any measure of revenue, or of retrenchment | commenced in the lake eo . . E | -saym uSs0g | SSSSLSSS | EE 
and reform. No proposition is made-to increase If, while gentlemen are lavish in the public} 5 BO AAGAD | Hop 
the tariff, no measure to the revenue. | money, they would vote $1,500,000 to the protec- | & Se <a 
As the first fruits of this Administration, we are | tion of the commerce of the great and growing | & Seastnan | es 
entail ina pecmeeen coe enas ome | or See bere as eear sgseness |i 
rt t Ove’ ent. . MODAN O10 tH ve 
atti da country which will in @ short time control the BH TAI | TERRES | BS 
I desire, for a moment, to call the attention of | 1¢stinies of this nation; which now, in its al- Reranres | ee 
J h | Most infancy, feeds your artisans and sailors, A aaavear | ss 
a e parvo’ pau ud grea es and in time of war furnishes sturdy defenders of Ko 
peda! gag Fag he genni = your national honor, has appealed in vain for or- “opuerd S33 RS & ee 
? HY 3 H on wo ~ 
Treasury for the present fiscal year have been dinary — of their ps — ~_ “ul jo winjued Jog SSSR Ss =8 
increased by legislation to an amount not far wn pi tha sega ones: y ane Bow. meen me ; nede-oa > —Pe &s 
below ten million dollars.” tlantic coast. Time will soon cure this evil; 23553438 g S 
I would like to know by what legislation we | #24 we who come from the West will have the “wor i\Feoroar! | 82 
have increased the burden thrown upon the a any = a - “9 Atlantic | ~gmdod jo esvezouy sansa | se 
Treasury? Has the Committee of Ways and | ®"° “™*t Coast has done in times past, tet ed pa 
Means introduced measures into this House ap- EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH FORMER YBARS. aes ee = : 
propriating $10,000,000 not sanctioned by the| | desire now to call the attention of the House ‘ns | Saataests | se 
Executive? Has any act been approved by the | to a comparison of the expenditures. of this year, | 495 poyoomiqg | SSeeser! | ss 
House which appropriates $10,000,000.not called | and of this Administration, with past expendi- | yaous sv ‘u qeiidog | BRAS ASA a 
for by the Seéretary of the Treasury? If Con- Ih ble ful q AT ig oar oF — 
th tures. ave a table, carefully prepared from aan 2° 
gress has thrown an additional burden upon the | official documents, (Ex. Docs., Nos. 13 and 60,) ws = —s-=| GA 
xecutive Departments, . Socoooor |! Ke 
Executive Departments, I would like to know by | as follows: & s]2esssses 
what law and for what purpose it has been done. | 4 Tudie showing the exp of the G 2 Government, i Aw E © 1 0 & 0 a | 
I have no knowledge of any bill which has not} «xelusive of the public debt, and the population shawn by 


been demanded and urged upon us by the Exec- 
utive. Certainly Congress has proposed:no new 
expenditure. But the Secretary says this has 
been done By LEGISLATION. We did pass a defi- 
ciency Gill, and that I'suppose is the legislation 
referred to. But at whose demand? We all 
know how urgently these Executive officers, who 
now seek to charge that Congress has thrown 
upon the Treasury an additional burden, begged 
us to pass the deficiency bill. And what was 
this deficiency for? To carry on the Utah war— 
a purely Executive war—a war made and car- 
ried on without the assent of Congress. An im- 
provident war—a war as feeble in its conception 
as it is likely to be ridiculous in its termination. 
With great eclat, and at great expense, the Ad- 
ministration gathered together an army in the 
Territory of Kansas to overawe that people, and 
retained it there until a period too late to march 
to Utah before the approaching winter. With 
utter disregard of either policy or economy, the 
President then ordered forward our gallant. army, 
to spend the winter in the Rocky Mountains. 
He did not wait until Congress could be consult- 
ed. Instead of sending peace commissioners to 
reason with a rebellious people, and négotiate 
terms of peace, he posted this army in the moun- 
tains, and compelled them to be supported there 
with flour at fifty dollars a barrel, and other 
provisions at an equally enormous rate, After 
millions have thus been wasted, he discovers for 
the first time that negotiation might prevent the 
war; and then, with ridiculous haste, commis- 
sioners are dispatched to overtake the army. 
Recent advices indicate that a private citizen 
has accomplished what the Administration too 
late attempted, and thus the Treasury-has been 
burdened by the useless expenditure of millions 
of treasure by an unauthorized act of Executive 
power. . 


EXPENDITURES FOR THIS FISCAL YEAR. 


Mr. Chairman, I now desire to submit to the 
Committee some remarks in re to the expend- 
itures of our Government ; and to show their in- 
crease, and where we are drifting to. ‘ The ex- 
penditures of the last fiscal year, according to 
the documents which we have before us, were 
$71,072,213, inclusive of payments on the public 
debt ; and $65,032,559, exclusive of the public 
debt. This is several millions more than was 
expénded for any year during the Mexican war. 
I have endeavored to estimate, as nearly as I 
could, the expenditures for this current fiscal 
year; and, in doing so, I have taken the mate- 
rials furnished us by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. I find that, at the third session of the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, $72,112,298 were ap- 
propriated ; for this year, I find that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has increased this 
sum by deficiency bills, amounting to $11,201,701, 
composed of the following items : 

Sound duties by treaty with Denmark- - - - $933,011 


Printing deficiency already passed 341,183 
Balance of printing deficiency for this year, 























census, during each decennial year, and 1857. 


: ; Rate for an 
Years. Expenses. Population. inhabitant. 
* 1739-90-91 $1,919,5¢9 52 3,929 827 $0.48 
1800 4,981,669 90 5,305 925 090 
1810 5.311,082.28 7,239,814 073 
1820 13,134 530 57 9,635,131 1.36 
1839 13,229 533.33 12,566,020 1.03 
1840 24,139.920.11 17,069 453 1.41 
1850 37 165,990 09 93,191,876 1.60 
1857 65,032.559.76 - - 
1853 + 83,313,989.00 + 28,000,060 2.93 
1859 +93 000,000.00 - - 


It thus appears that from the foundation of our 


Government, on the 4th of March, 1789, to De- 
cember 31, 1791, nearly three years, the aggre- 
gate expenses of this Government, exclusive of | phases of political economy. Let us take up, for 
the public debt, were $1,919,589. For the next 
fiscal year—probably a better basis for estimate— 
it was $1,877,903. Our population was then three | ployés of both Houses of Congress amounted to 
million nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand, | $42,592; in 1587, it amounted to $156,000; and 
being less than fifty cents toeach inhabitant. Our 
expenses have now increased to $83,000,000 this 
year, and $93,000,000 next year, making an aver- 
age of three dollars to each inhabitant. In 1830, 
in Gen. Jackson’s time, the expenditures were | $287,000; the incidental expenses of the House 
$13,000,000, and the population was nearly as | from $240,000 to $1,340,000. 
many millions. 
was 1.03 In 1840, it amounted to $1.40 to each 
inhabitant. i 
ant, or $30 to every free family, upon the ba- | a statement which I had the temerity—for so the 
sis of the census of 1850, showing the number 
of families to be three million three hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, three hundred and thirty- 
seven, or $23 to every voter of the four mil- | for his house, garden, and grounds, in 1840 and 
lion fifty-four thousand four hundred and fifty at 
the Presidential election of 1856. 
population has increased seven fold, the expend- 
iture has increased, up to 1857, thirty-six fold, | Contingent expenses and stationery - 
and up to this year, forty-eight fold. 


The amount to each inhabitant 


But now it is $3 to each inhabit- 


While the 


The aggregate expense of Mr. Pierce’s Admin- 


istration, exelusive of payments on the public 


debt, was $232,820,632. The aggregate expense 
of the Government, from its foundation up to the 
close of the last war, and prior to January 1, 
1815, exclusive of payments on the public debt, 
was $172,697,779 ; so that the expenses of the 
aimless, fruitless, mischievous, Administration of 
President Pierce, were $60,000,000 more than 
the entire expenses of the Government up to the 
lose of the last war. Sir, institute a compari- 
son between the results of the first twenty-six 
years of our National Government, and of the 
jate Administration. Contrast the history, pro- 
gress, and growth of our country; contrast its 
purity, its prosperity, its greatness, during the 
Administration of Jefferson, of Washington, of 
Madison, and of Adams, with that of Pierce, and 
then you may be able to appreciate the rapid 
growth of our expenditures from the simple fact 
that four years of modern. Democratic Adminis- 
tration cost more than twenty-six years in the 
earlier and purer days of the Republic. I have 
here the official table showing that fact: 

Expenditures, exclusive of public debdt. 


ic} 





(estimated) 
Miscellaneous 


oe ¢ @..2.9%e & i o@©& iBiow 


3 


373.318 


Army deficiency i 3 3 3 x 3 7 ¢ s , r 7,925,000 
Post Office deficiency - - - - +--+ s +++ 1,469,173 
11,201,701 


Amounting in all to $83,313,999... This sum has 
been appropriated, except the $600,000 for print- 
ing, and has nearly all been expended. Secre- 
tary Cobb makes the estimate a little higher, or 
near eighty-five million dollars. Thus far the 
estimated expenditures’ by annual report are 
$74,963,058; add $10,000,000 mentioned in his 
recent letter as for deficiencies not estimated for ; 
but as he has beet nate in his figures 
heretofore, I prefer to follow my own. 
EXPENDITURES FOR NEXT FISCAL YEAR. 

I have endeavored carefully to prepare an esti- 
mate. of the expenditures for the next fiseal year. 

By the annual estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the expenditures for that year would 
be $74,064,755. But this does not include many 
items, most of which will have to-be paid for as 
certainly as the President’s salary. Some are as 
follows : 


From March 4, 1789 to December 31,1791 — $1,910.599 52 
A7RR Se 2 ER Oh eb  6 10 hee ial 
SER. o;: »- Guetta nian? wd 1,710,070 26 
1794 - - ej; ° ° : aS 3,500.546 65 
1795 . - - - - - - 4,350 658.04 
1796 + + + = + = = =. 2,531.93040 
Serr. arr oe 2,833,590 96 
eee a ee Soe 
ek ws ete ows eet Re 
| ~ a ae re eee 
Be ete aie, ether gS 4,981 G89 % 
a. 0 =, 6. 8 oS Sl nnn 
+ ae ecm | 
188 «te te ese oe 5 CORBIS 
Se he ce ee. nn 
13066 - < oe - : oe 6,080,209, 
rr ee ar mere ¢Y 
19088 - - = * + + + = — 6,604,338.85 
Te ae aN ta titel cat te 
mie =f st oe ft | 
1211 a e Ps ° - a, 5,592.604.86 
12 - - = = = = + = 17820,496 70 
1813 = s ° - - - + 28,082,396.92 
1814 é * ° ° - - - - 930,127.6 638 
Total - . - - - - + 172,697,779 00 
emt. - « « « & ‘+ 1° Salone 
poe Se ea SS eer Se 
1086-08 6 =. or ive y wee 4 ye, pny s CS 
1956-57- + = = 65,098,659 76 
Total : « . ° - - = 232,820,632.00 


The expenses of this year, the first under Mr. 
Buzhanan’s Administration, will be $5,000,000 


Probable Pest oy ne tlle! eee more than the-entire expenses of the Govern- 

pete talaga: <== opens ios | sor’e! Administration, ‘The aggregate expense 
f Tee era ae 0007 son’s Adm 

Private bills (estimated) - - = 22.22 2 jygnooo| for the first twenty years of our Government 

Army deficiency, estimated to be same as last were $78,363,762; and I have already shown 

WTirdihe 5 said) tadee sa ‘= + = + 58,000,000) that, this year, the expenses exceed $83,000,000. 

18,039,547 Sir, your deficiency bill this year amounts to 


Making in the aggregate, $92,143,202. 


it is true that some of these may be'overesti- 
mated, but Ihave taken the estimates furnished 
and Means. It 
may be that the army deficiencies next year gs 
who, It 
ents may be 
dispensed with. It may be that they will be 
much larger; but I take .it as a reasonable in- 
ference that the deficiency noxt:year will be as 
large as the deficiency this year, because de- 


to me by'the Committee of 


not be so large as | have put them 
may be that two-of these new 


ficiency bills never decrease. 


Now, this sum of $92,000,000 does not include 
any of the following items of expenditure, and.1 
wish gentlemen to ddd those, upon their own 
estimate, to this aggregate: For protecting works 
commenced on our numerous rivers and harbors, 
the lowest estimate of which is $1,500,000; and 


more than the average expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the first forty years of its existence. 
Your miscellaneous bill amounts to more than 
the aggregate expenses of the Government in any 
year, except the years of the war, prior to 1830. 
We copocpmates nyt pine a for migcellaneous 
urposes ; and yet, at the table, you 
Mil find that the adgrnanee expenses of the 
General Government, exelnsive of the public 
debt, are much less than that-for every year ex- 
cept during the period of the last warwith Great 
Britain. : 
I have another table here, carrying out the 
comparison instituted. by the gentleman from 


ment in 1840 and those of 1857 : 








then there is your calendar of one thousand pri- 
vate bills demanditig"your attention. There is 
_ the pension bill for the old soldiers of the war of 


t Estimated, 


. 


of the Government, until within afew years, and 
th 
compared with former ratios of increase. 
-merly, and prior to 1840, the expenditures of the 


that. 


House and Senate. 


* th er sir, when any of us yield, and, under the com- 
bie. werat s* Suet . dng cs vehi mendable desire to sustain the Government, even 
ure. It contrasts expenditures of the Govern. | Ben wn wisely administered, vote for general ap- 


* This include: from M P17 
aw expenditures arch 4} 1789, to 


It shows a gradual increase of the expenditures 


en a rapid increase for the last few years, as 
For- 


Government increased in but a slight degree 
more than the ratio of population and the exten- 
sion of territory; but now it is going far beyond 


CONTINGENCLES—INCIDENTALS—EXTRA AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

Now, when we go into the details of this ex- 

penditure, we find some of the most startling 


instance, the item of contingent expenses of the 
In 1840, the pay for the em- 


yet the number of persons composing the Con- 
gress of 1840 and 1857 was substantially the 
same. I find that the incidental and contingent 
expenses of the Senate rose from $100,000 to 


I find that the ex- 
penses of the President and the different Depart- 
ments, at the other.end of the Avenue, have risen 
from $850,581 to $1,927,673. I have before me 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
regarded it—to read the other day. It is a table 
showing appropriations for the President, and 








1859: 
1840. 1859 
Sa'ary - --- = ‘+ + = = = $25,000 $25,000 
Seqretary, steward, and messeliger - — = 
Purchasing plants for conservatory - — 1,000 
Repairsand furniture, trees and plants 
for garden, and making hot-beds 
therein - - - - - - 4,165 12,000 
Budi set et eh te 1 800 
Furnace-keeper - - - - = — 610 
Lighting President’s House (estimated) — 3,000 
Laborers and gardeners (estimated) - — 4,800 
Books for library - -* - - . 250 
rkeeper and assistant - . -_— 1,200 
Two nigut watchmen - + + -.— 1,200 
29,165 56,200 


I find that I then omitted some items for the 
next year, and that the amount of emoluments is 
even larger than I stated. We have indirectly 
increased the salary and incidental expenses of 
the President from $29,000 to something like 
sixty thousand dollars, and that, too, in plain and 
direct violation of a clause of the Constitution 
which forbids any increase of the emoluments of 
the President during his term. Another com- 
parison will illustrate the increase of expendi- 
‘tures. I find, by reference to a speech made in 
the Senate, by Mr. Truman Smith, (Congressional 
Globe, vol. 25, page 124,) that the entire expense 
‘of the printing for the Twenty-sixth Congress 
was $190,864, or $95,432 per annum. I find, 
from a recent report from the chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, [Mr. Tavzor,] 
that the expense for the printing for the 
Thirty-third Congress—famous for its repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise— amounted to 
$3,025,827, or $1,512,918 per annum; or more 
than ten thousand dollars to every member of 
both Houses of Congress. Such is the character 
of the increase in that single item-alone. That 
was the expense incurred tor the printing of the 
Thirty-third Congress, which I think was the 
most disastrous in the history of our Government, 
because it reopened a strife long before that 
time settled, and inaugurated this wild system of 
reckless expenditure, which we will find so diffi- 
cult to check. , 
Look, sir, at the miscellaneous items of expend- 
itures. In the early reports of the Secretary of 
the Treaqury, the miscellaneous items were few 
and far between. But, if gentlemen will turn to 
the reports for this session, (House Document 
No, 13,) they will find from page 25 to page 63 
filled exclusively with the details of the miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Government, amounting 
to $18,946,189. In this vast mausoleum are 
buried your secret contracts, your jobs, your cus- 
tom-houses, your marine hospitals, your post of- 
fice deficiency and post offices, your coast survey, 
your court-houses—a vast catalogue of jobs to 
partisan favorites. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. You voted for them. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman will find, by 
looking at the record, he is mistaken. 


REWARD FOR GRANTING EXECUTIVE DEMANDS, 
But I am glad that he has called my attention 
to this point. I hope he and his political friends 
will press it daily and hourly. His remark 
shows how thankless a task it is for gentlemen 
upon this side of the House to comply with the 
urgent demands of the Executive for money. Per- 
haps it may teach my friends a lesson; but if it 
does not, then I hope they will take warning 
from the example, and the very marked example, 
set the other day in the case of my late colleague, 
Mr. Campbell, who had displayed his zeal, I think 
unwisely, in the last Congress, in urging all the 
appropriation bills, and complying to the fullest 
extent with the demands of the Executive ; and, 


‘ 


propriation bills, then these extravagant appro- 
priations are thrown in our teeth, when we only 
vote what they ask. I trust gentlemen upon this 





to aid an Administration like this or its prede- 
cessor in carrying on the burdens of the Govern- 
ment, when they cannot vote for a single appro- 
ptiation bill without having all these contingen- 
cies and jobs and other items thrust upon them, 
and being told, “ you voted for them.” Sir, I can 
say, for one, I did not. The gentleman will not 
find me in that category. 
I have already referred to the military estab- 
lishment, showing a vast increase in its experdi-. 
tures. I might, with the documents before me, 
show how millions have been sunk for transport- 
‘ation, subsistence, and supplies, upon contracts 
made without public notice, but I am admonish- 
ed that my time will not allow. 
Without an opportunity to examine, and under 
the plea of pressing necessity, at an early period 
of the session we were called upon to vote ex- 
travagant appropriations, intended to cover large 
contracts for subsistence and transportation— 
many of which are illegal—or have it. charged 
upon us that we were willing to leave our gallant 
army in the Rocky Mountains, without food and 
shelter. Unwilling to do that, some on this side 
voted for the deficiency bill; but who can trace 
the expenditure of this money ? 

INCREASE OF OFFICES. 
We were told yesterday, by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, that all these 
thy gow ar are in pursuance of existing law. 
Now, I want him to answer, at his leisure, how 
it comes that, in 1852, there were employed in 
the collecting of the revenue two thousand five 
hundred and thirty persons; and that, in 1854, 
when the law had not been changed, there were 
employed in the various custom-houses two 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen; and in 
1857, three thousand and eighty-eight employés; 
and this before the new tariff had gone into op- 
eration? How comes this increase of five hun- 


are these fresh leeches set upon the Treasury? 
Sir, a large portion of the appropriations annu- 
ally made depend simply upon your will; and if 
you cut off the supply, the expenditure will cease 
without impairing a single provision of law. 
THE REFORM MUST BE BY THE HOUSE. , 

Sir, retrenchment and reform are now matters 
of imperative necessity. It is not the mere cry of 
demagogues, but a problem demanding the at- 
tention and worthy the highest ability of the 
representatives of the people. No party is fit to 
govern this country, which cannot solve it. It is 
in vain to look to executive officers for reform. 
Their power and influence depend upon executive 
patronage ; and while we grant, they will squan- 
der. The Senate is neither by the theory of our 
system, nor by its composition, fitted for the task. 
This House alone has the constitutional power to 
perfect a radical reform. The Constitution pro- 
vides that no money ‘shall be drawn’ from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law, and that all bills for raising reve- 


tives. These provisions were designed to invest 
in this House the entire control over the public 
purse—the power of supply; this is invested in 
the House of Commons, and has been jealously 
guarded by it. It is the pearl beyond price, 
without which constitutional liberty in England 
would long since have fallen under the despotism 
of the Crown. 


ABUSES AND USURPATIONS OF EXECUTIVE. 

By the exercise of this power we may hold the 
Executive and the Senate in check. Butinstead 
of using it, this House has, by slow degrees, al- 
lowed the other departments of the Government 
to evade and virtually overthrow its constitution- 
al power. This change may be briefly illustra- 
ted. The theory of our Governmént is; that a 
specific sum shall be appropriated by a Law orig- 
inating in this House, for a specific purpose, and 
within a given fiscal year. It is the duty of the 
Executive to use that sum, and no more, expressly 
for that purpose, and no other, and within the 
time fixed. Such is the theory ; but what is the 
practice? Under a section of a law passed in 
August, 1842, which was designed only for that 
bill and for that year, the Departments assume 
the power to transfer appropriations made for 
one purpose, to any other purpose in the same 
Department, thus defeating all checks. Without 
law, they use money appropriated specifigally for 
the service of one fiscal year, to pay for the ser- 
vice of another fiscal year. A marked example 
of this occurred recently. The present Secretary 
of the Treasury took money appropriated in 
March, 1855, for the expenses of the Territorial 
Legislatnre of Kansas for the year ending June 


to appropriate money to support the bogus usurp- 
ing Legislative Assembly for the year ending 
June 30, 1857, took the balance of the old appro- 
priation, and applied it to that purpose. 
Another abuse by the Executive Departments 
is, in their habit of making contracts in advance 
of appropriations. They make contracts without 
law, and compel us either to sanction them or 
violate the public faith. I will give a common 
instance. An appropriation of $100,000 is made 
to construct a custom-house ; the Department, 
instead of contracting for a custom-house of that 
cost, make contracts for the construction of one 
costing two or three millions. In this way, the 
power of the House bas been absolutely over- 
ruled. And when they come here and ask for 
money to carry on the work, you vote the money, 
to save from entire loss the sum already expend- 
ed, and because the contracts have been made. 
Now, sir, I say that every contract which looks 
to the expenditure of one dollar more than has 
been appropriated, is utterly null and void. 
Take, for instance, the custom-house at New 
Orleans. In 1848, Congress appropriated $100,000 
for the construction of a custom-house in that 
eity, upon the express condition that the city 
should donate to the Government a lot a ground 
for that purpose, and make out a clear and valid 
title. Well, sir, the $100,000 appropriated was 
all expended in the sinking of the foundation of a 
building of untold magnificence, never contem- 
plated by those who made the appropriation. 
The Department again came to Congress. for 
another appropriation, and Congress has gone 
on making appropriations until $2,675,258 have 
been expended; and the Representative from 
New Orleans is now demanding more money to 
complete her custom-house. 

For the city of Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1848, an appropriation of $30,000 was made, as 
a sort of a rider to an appropriation for a custom- 
house at Savannah. Well, sir, upon the basis 
of that $30,000 the Government has gone on 
with its plans, and has already expended 
$1,703,000. Idonot know how much more will be 
needed to complete the building; but the Repre- 
sentative from the Charleston district told us the 
other day that valuable ornaments of stone were 
lying about, and further appropriations were 
needed, either to complete the building or pro- 
tect the materials from déstruction. In this way 


tions of the Government and destroying the con- 
stitutional power of the House. Instead ofa 
representative Republic, we are degenerating 
into a bureauocracy, governed by red tape and 
subaltern clerks. While the powers ofthe House 
are invaded, the Executive takes care to extend, 
by construction, his just powers. Of this we have 
an example in the Utah war. What power has 
the President, without the consent of Congress, 
to order the army to Utah, and thus involve the 
Government in an expenditure of millions upon 
millions? It is said that he is Commander-in- 
chief of the army, under the Constitution of the 
United States. But the Constitution declares that 
Congress shall declare war. He is Commander- 
in-chief, but only to carry on war when war bas 
been declared by the Congress of the United 
States. He is our instrument, he is our ser- 
vant, and not our master. And yet he has in- 
volved the Government in this Utah war. It is 
@ usurpation which ought to be resisted by the 
whole legislative power of the Government. 

We have the undoubted power over supplies, 
and yet the President so acts as to leave us no 


itures; and when we are asked to appropriate 
money to pay them, all the reply we have to our 
inquiries is, that the army was ordered there by 
the President, as the Commander-in-chief of the 
forces. While I would not allow these gallant 
men to suffer where they are, yet I wonld call 
the President to account for having violated the 
principle and policy of our Government. 
ABUSES BY THE SENATE. 

_ The Senate, also, has been guilty of an inva- 
sion of our privileges. When we send bills there, 
they are returned to us, loaded down with amend- 
ments for the very sums which we refused to 
give. They send these amendments here, and 
we are impliedly told, that unless we agree to 
them the entire appropriation bill will fall, and 
Congress be called back in extra session. 
be recollected that the appropriation for the 


in that way. The Constitution of the United 
States gives to the Senate power to propose 
amendments to revenue bills, but expressly with- 
holds from it power to originate such bills. But 
by the abuse of their limited power to amend, 
they defeat the exclusive power of the House. 
But not only that, the Senate at this session, by 
usurpation, has exercised the power which 
the Constitution confers upon this House alone. 
It has originated a loan bill, sent it here, and it 
is now upon the Speaker's table. Is not a loan 
bill a bill for raising revenue? There was some 
ute as to appropriation bills being revenue 

is, but there can be no doubt about this bill. 

If @ loan bill is not a revenue bill, I do not 





side of the House will take this as a warning and 
asa lesson. It is a thankless task for gentlemen 


know what is. Blackstone defines a revenue 
bill to include all bills by which money is direct- 


dred officers in the custom-houses’? Under what 
law was the increase made? By what authority | 


nue shall originate in the House of Representa- | 


30, 1856, and in the face of a refusal by Congress ! 


the Executive is gradually sapping the founda- | 


discretion. He creates the necessity for expend- 


It will: 


Washington aqueduct, and many Other extrava- | 
gant items of expenditure, were carried through © 


ed to be raised upon the subject, for any purpose, 
or in anyshape whatsoever. (Com., vol. 1, page 
169.) This bill proposes to raise revenue by 
borrowing. If you look at the practice of the 
House of Commons, you will see that loan bills 
are in the first class of revenue bills. 
Sir,as the Senate has sent this revenue’ bill 
| here in violation of the Uonstitution, the House 
ought not to receive it. There is an example in 
British history, where such @ bill was sent by 
the House of Lords to the House of Commons. 
It occurred two hundred and, fifty years ago. 
The House of Commons sent the bill back to the 
House of Lords, with a message that the House 
of Commons could’ not even consider the bill, 
because it violated their privileges. From that 
day to this, the House of Commons would never 
allow the House of Lords to originate any money 
bills. It was from that feature in the British 
Constitution that our fathers modelled the pro- 
vision inserted in the Constitution of the United 
States ; and the only difference between our law 
and the law of England is, that the Senate may 
amend revenue bills, but cannot originate them. 
The House of Lords cannot amend them, nor add 
even an appropriation for one dollar to any bill 
for any purpose, because it is the privilege of the 
House of Commons to raise money bills. To 
show the importance attached to this power, I 
ask attention to high authorities : 
| {tis the ancient, indisputable privilege and right of 
the House of Commons, that all grants of subsidies of Par- 


liament aias do begin in this House, and are first bestowed 
by them ”—Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. 1, page 168. 


| “Phe general reason given fer this exciusive privilege , 


of the House of Commons is, that the supplies are raised 
upon the body of the people, and therefore it 1s proper 
that they alone should have the right of taxing theim- 
selves.”—Same, vol. 1, page 168. j 
“ft would therefore be extremely dangerous to give 
the Lords any power of framing new taxes for the sub- 
ject; itis sufficient that they have a power of rejecting, 
if they think the Commons too lavish or improvident in 
their grauts »—Same, vol. 1, page 168. , 
“The Commons are not only treasurers to the nation, 
but also possess the initiative of any bill imposing a tax, 


tor whaiever purpose.”— Ferrall’s Law Parliament, 


age 103. 
¢ S50 ienacious have the Commons been of this money 
privilege, that they have frequently rejected biils con- 
taining money clauses, solely on the ground of their not 
having originated with themselves”— Ferrall, page 103. 

“On 3d July, 1678, it was resolved, ‘That all aids and 

; Supplies, and aids to his peed in Parliament, are 
the sole gift of the Commons; aud all bills for the granting 
ot any such aids and supplies ought to begin with the 
; Commons; and it is the undoubted and sole right of the 

Commons to direct, limit, and appoint, in such bills, the 
_ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitatious, 
and qualifications of such grants, which ought not to be 
changed or altered by the House of Lords,’ ”— Ferrall, 
page 105. ° 3 i 

* The Commons have so uniformly and so vigorously 
resisted every attempt of ihe Lords to interfere with this 
right, that the latter have long since desisted from either 
originating money bills, or from making amendments to 
such bills passed by the Commons. The period in which 
the greater number of precedents occur, begins from the 
Restoration, and continues down to the beginning of the 
last century ; and wherever the question Eos arisen, the 
prompt and zealous‘denial of the Commons has crushed 
the ener 80 ily, that latterly the Lords 
have abandoned dll further attempts as hopeless. This 
privilege is row the sole and undisputed right of the Com- 
mons.”— Ferrall, page 107. 

As the Senate has sent us this bill, let us fol- 
low the example of the House of Commons, which 
I have recited, and send it back with the message 
that we cannot even consider it, because it vio- 
lates the privileges of the House of Representa- 
tives. A single evidence of the spirit and watch- 
fulness of our fathers would save us from further 
encroachment. But we are told that the Senate 
has sent loan bills to this House before. Well, 
if there have been bad precedents, I see no reason 
why we should continue to follow them. Instead 
of reference to the Constitution, we are referred 
to bad precedents. We may be referred to the 
Treasury loan bill, at.the beginning of this ses- 
sion, which came to us from the Senate. I say 
that even a multitude of bad precedents does not 
repeal the Constitution of the United States. If 
so, then there is no safeguard, no virtue, in the 
Constitution. It is the unalterable law of the 
people, and neither precedents nor Presidents nor 
Senates dare overthrow it, so long as there is an 
independent House of Representatives to hold 
them in check. 

NEGLECTS OF POWER BY THE HOUSE. 

But many of these abuses have grown out of 
the neglect of the House. We have thrown too 
much of the business of the House upon the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Voluminous reports 
from the Executive Departments are sent, with- 
out indexes, to that committee. It is not in the 
power of that committee to give the proper in- 
quiry and consideration to all this business, and 
therefore they become the mere transcribing 
clerks of the Executive Departments. When any 
information is asked for in debate, no member 
is able to give it; but the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means sends to the Clerk’s 
desk, to be read, a letter from some subordinate 
‘under the President. This is not right. Every 
committee should be allowed to originate its own 
| appropriation bill. There is no reason why the 

chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. Quirman] should not have the preparation 
.of the army appropriation bill, instead of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. The Committee 
| on Military Affairs consists of gentlemen well 
‘acquainted with the details of that service, and 
| there is nut one soldier, much less a general, on 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 
| There is no reason why the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, over which the gentleman from Vir- 
'ginia [Mr. Bococx] presides, should not frame 
, the navy appropriation bill. The Committee of 
| Ways and Means was originally intended as the 
‘committee to which should be referred measures 
of revenue and tariff. Instead of being confined 
, to that, they have had transferred to them the 
| whole legis'ation of the country ; and when that 
committee is composed, as it is at this session, 
| of a strong party cast, and the Administration 
can command a majority on it, we virtually de- 
| prive ourselves of all power to decide on ques- 





‘ tions of legislation, and intrust them all to that4 


‘committee. From the large mass of business 
| thrown upon that committee, it is compelled 
either to neglect a portion, or to report to the 
House without that ample information which we 
ought to have on every question of finance. 
Another neglect or abuse is in the mode in 
which we conduct our business. The practical 
| limitation of debate is a surrender of our privi- 
| lege. Every grievance should be redressed be- 
| fore an appropriation is made. The old maxim 
was, “ grievances before subsidies.” It was un- 
der that good old maxim of the British law 
‘ that our forefathers held in check the Crown of 
; Great Britain. It was under the same principle 
that our forefathers entered into the revolutionary 
struggle. We ought to stand by it; but insfead 
_ of that, we come here and debate at length Exec- 


, utive usurpation, and then, at the end of the ses- |; 


, Sion, rush the appropriation bills through, giving 
, the Executive all he wants, and ample means 
and power to laugh us to scorn. An Opposition 
that does not perform its full duty, that does not 
| withhold appropriarions until the Executive yields 
. to the just demands of the people, is not true to 
itself or its constituents. 

Again, we appropriate money, and never in- 
quire into its expenditure. The 89th rule pro- 
vides for a Committee on Expenditures; yet that 
committee never meets. It is a remarkable thing 
that that committee, which ought to be one of the 
most important of the House, is totally neglected. 

In the reference of the President’s message, 
the Committee on Expenditures is never men- 
tioned; yet it ought to have before it all the ex- 
‘penses of the Government, and every dollar ex- 

pended by the Government should undergo be- 
fore it a careful scrutiny. By reference to the 
rule, it will be seen that that committee is bound 
to examine every item of expenditure, and to see 
| that it is made in conformity with law. Yet it 
‘has not met for years. So, too, with other com- 
mittees.. Shortly after the late war with Great 
Britain, five or six standing committees were 
created, to examine the expenditures in the vari- 
ous Executive Departments. These committees 
are annually appointed, but rather for show than 
_service. Nothing is referred to them. It is not 
| their fault, but the neglect of the House. Here 
is a reform which ought at once to be made.. All 
these committees on expenditures ought to be 
charged by the House with the proper docu- 
ments, and should faithfully perform their very 
important duties. 
And, sir, we have neglected another power, 
and that if the power oF IMPEACHMENT. Every 
violation of a provision of law ought to be fol- 
lowed either by impeachment or a bill of indem- 
nity. If the necessity is so urgent as to justify 
| an Executive officer in violating a law, or to vary 
a hair’s breadth from the law, this House ought 
to recognise that necessity by passing a bill of 
indemnity ; otherwise an impeachment ought to 
follow, the moment the delinquency is brought to 
the notice of Congress. In my judgment, the 
House ought not to waste its time in covering up 
plain violations of law, even if not involving tur- 
pitude, violations which ought to be followed by 
impeachment, and thus throw upon the Senate 
’ the duty of trying the offender. 

When you bring about these reforms, we shall 
have no more loan bills, we shall have no more 
Treasury notes: In my judgment, from the most 
careful examination I can make, the expenditures 
for the next fiscal year can be reduced to fifty 
millions of dollars, a sum which will be within 
the public receipts. But I have no hope that 
this will be,done. We know by fatal expreience 
the power and influence of the Executive, un- 
curbed and unchecked. It is only when this 
House assumes and maintains its full powers, 
‘and enforces them, that the President and the 
heads of the Departments can be kept within the 
law. l inelude heads. of Departments, because, 
though not ised by the Constitution, ex- 
cept a8 mere clerks of the Executive, yet custom 
and public opinion have given their mandates an 
undue importance. They are sent to us; the 


Representatives of a free people, and we are ex- 


pected to bow in abject submission to their de- 
mands. [or one, while I hold a seat upon this 
floor, I will examine for and expose any viola- 
tion of law, whoever may commit it. Such is 
the duty of each of us, Important powers are 
delegated to us, and we cannot avoid their exer- 
cise without dishonor. When a mere question 
of personal etiquette arises, we may be disposed 
to bow politely, and yield; but when it comes to 
performing representative duties, we should per- 
form them, whoever may sneer, whoever may re- 
proach, and whatever power may stand in the way. 
I know no power above the power of this House. 
But, sir, | have no hope, while this House is 
constituted as it is now, of instituting any radical 
reform. I believe that the House of Representa- 
tives should be in opposition to the President. 
We know the intimate relations made by party 
ties and party feelings, We know that with a 
pagty House, a House a majority of whose mem- 
bers are friends of the President, it is impossible® 
to bring about a reform. It is only by a firm, 
able, and determined opposition—not yielding to 
every friendly request, not yielding to every ur- 
gent demand, not yielding to every appeal—that 
we can expect to reform the abuses in the admin- 
istration of the Government. 
| At the beginning of this session, I did hope 
that a majority of this House would compose 
| such an opposition; and while on the one hand 
it crushed the unholy attempt to impose an odi- 
ous Constitution—by force, or with threats or 
, bribes—upon a free people, it would be prepared 
to check the reckless extravagance of the Admin- 
istration in the disbursement of the public funds. 
| But the power of party ties and Executive in- 
fluence were too potent. We can only look now 
to the virtue and intelligence of the people, whose 
potent will can overthrow Presidents, Senates, 
and majorities. I have an abidit.g hope thatthe 
next House of Representatives will do what this 
should have done, and become, like its great pro- 
totype, the guardian of the rights and liberties 
of the people. . 
I return my sincere thanks to the Committee 
for the indulgence and attention it has given me. 


THE ONION-8SEED DEMOCRACY. 


It has puzzled many wise men to find out 
what is the precise definiion of Democracy, 
and to know what are genuine Democratic prin- 
ciples; and Northern Democrats epecially 
have been greatly troubled to keep pace with 
the constantly-turning table of platforms which 
their Southera brethren lay down for them at 
their National Conventions. 

A recent discussion in the Senate gives a 
pleasant illustration of these difficulties. A 
motion was pending to strike out of an appro- 
priation bill the usual clause in favor of the 
Patent Office— 

“For collection of agricultural statistics, in- 
vestigation for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the procurement of cuttings and 
seeds, $60,000.” ; 

And Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, took occasion 
to rebuke his brother Democrats for their treach 
ery to party in supporting such an unconstitu 
tional expenditure. Some parts of the debate 
are instructive, and we give them : 

“Mr. Iverson. But two Senators upon this 
floor have advocated this appropriation of 
$60,000. “One is the Senator from Texas, | Mr. 
Houston,|] and the other the Senator trom 
Pennsylvania on this .side of the Chamber, 
{Mr. Bigler.] Now, sir, the Senator from 
‘Taxas, I believe, does not claim to be a mem. 
ber of the Democratic party. In fact, I do not 
know what party he does claim to belongto. I 
think he is rather a sort of mongrel politician, 
and it is very difficult to classify him. He goes 
for about anything and everything that suits his 
own discretion and taste; and his taste is gen- 
erally very correct. He can advocate this thing 
and that thing and the other, and anything he 
chooses, without being inconsistent, so far as re 
gards his political principles, because I do not 
understand that he possesses any political prin- 
ciples. But the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
within the sound of my voice—he is not in his 
seat, but I should like him to come in, because 
I want to catechise him for a moment—pro- 
fesses to belong to the Democratic party; at 
least, he is a member of the Democratic organ- 
ization; and the cardinal principle of that party, 
if I understard it, is, that Congress can ex 
ercise no power, except the power be granted 
in the Constitution, or it be necessary and pro- 
per in order to carry out some specific grant. 

“ Now, sir, I ask the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia for a little information. Iam a mere tyro in 
politics, and he is a very experienced and dis- 
tinguished man. I desire him to point ont to 
me the clause in the Constitution which author- 
izes Congress to expend money to buy seeds 
for the planters. I ask for information; be- 
cause if there is such 4 clause, I have never been 
able to discover it. Perhaps the greater acute- 
ness of that Senator may have enabled him to 
discover the clause which authorizes this ap- 
propriation. I wish to be informed; I am a 
scholar ready to receive information. I want 
the Senator to point out to me the clause in the 
Constitution of the United S:ates which author. 
izes the expenditure of money out of the pub- 
lic Treasury to buy seeds to distribute to the 
planters of this country, or buy ony other prop- 
erty for general distribution. The Senator, like 
myself, went to that desk, when he was intro 
duced into this body, and took a solemn oath to 
observe the Constitution of the United States. 
This is a Government of limited powers. It 
can exercise no power except that which is 
specifically granted. Now, sir, I want that 
Senator to answer me, how he reconciles it to 
hie conscience, as an honorable and honest man, 
to vote for such a proposition as this? He is 
a member of the Democratic party; the cardi- 
nal feature of that party is, that this power can- 
not be exercised ; and yet he votes for it. 

“ Sir, it is said that that Senator is the ‘ right 
bower,’ speakirg in common parlance, [laugh- 
ter|—I mean in gambler’s phrase—of a Demo- 
cratic Execative. Well, sir, I should be very 
sorry to think that the present Democratic Ex- 
ecutive would vote appropriations of this sort, 
or sanction them. If he would, then he is not 
the Democrat I take him to be; he is not the 
Democrat I took him’ to be when I voted for 
him. If he is that fishy Democrat that might 
be inferred from such a proposition as this, I 
would not vote for him again. There are s 
great many Democrats, in the Northern States 
especially, who go cff upon these large con- 
structive powers of the Government. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania and others, some- 
times vote for internal improvements. How do 
they arrive at it?” 

Mr. Bigler,; of Pa., Mr. Buchanan’s mouth- 
piece—feeling for once little unpleasantly, 
under the Southern lash—responded : 

“Mr. Bigler. I have not been in the habit, 
sir, if I understand myself at all, of regulating 
my action by refererce to popularity. I think 
I can repel that charge with about as much 
safety as my honorable friend from Georgia. 
The question that occupied this country, for 
four long months of this session, may have 
been or may not have been a question of popu- 
larity for the Senator from Georgia; it was a 
question in which that honorable Senator felt 
deeply interested, because his constituents were 
interested. Sir, if I had feared popular feeling, 
I should not have stood by that honorable Sen 
ator on thatquestion. When the Senator from 
Georgia shall have met what Northern Sena- 
tors and Northern Democrats have met year 
after year, in struggling for the constitutional 
rights of +his people, then he may be at liberty 
to talk about the responsibility of voting for or 
against garden seeds, radish seeds, turnip 
seeds, onions, cabbages, and sugar cane. 
[Laughter] Why, Mr. President, no man 
would suppose that the honorable Senator could 
be so excited about sugar cane and onions. 

Laughter] It is scarcely generous in the 
nator to rise here and catechise an experi- 
enced member like myself, on a great constitu- 
tional question—the question whether onion 
seeds have been constitutionally sent abroad. 
[Laughter.] He appeals to me on the solemnity 
of my oath. He says that, like him, I took an 
oath here to sustain the Constitution; and if I 
vote for these seeds to. the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, I shall have done violence to my con- 
science. [Laughter. ] _ Lam. ~ going. to fe 
any such thing. Iam going vote 
— prison reece Renewed laughter. | 
But, sir, I am not willing that garden and onion 
seeds, and garlic, shall be a test of the Demo- 
cratic faith. [Laughter.”] 

And Gen. Houston, too, repudiated the over- 
seership of the Georgia taskmaster : 

“ Mr, Honston. I was very much astonished, 
Mr. President, at the assault made upon me by 
my friend from Georgia—I will nét say my 
venerable, but I will say my javenile friend. 
I admit that speaking is very unnecessary on 
the present occasion, and I dislike to interfere 
in this matter, for it is a very pretty quarrel as 
it stands, between these two Democratic gen- 
tlemen. [Laughter.] The Senator from Geor- 
gia says that I belong to no party. Well, sir, 
that is a great convenience, because there is no 














Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] yester- 
day, complain of a breaking up—a split among 
the Democracy on certain questions. I have 
no complaint of that kind to make in regard to 
my party—I ama unit. [Laughter.] I have 
no dissentions whatever wih myself, I try to 
keep my conscierce as void as possible of of- 
fence, and therefore I always fee strong in the 
faith that Iam right. Bat really it seems to 


have been delivered by the honorable Senator 
from Georgia, against the distribution of seeds 
and other conveniences to the public, and that 
the Senator from Missouri should talk as if it 
were catering for popularity on this occasion ; 
that we were advocating the interests of the 
farmers or of the mechanics. I mentioned 
neither farmers nor mechanics. 

“The seeds that I have been distributing gen- 
erally have not been for farming purposes, but 
for culinary and garden purposes. The Seva- 
tor from Georgia arrraigns me, too, for my gal- 
lantry to the ladies, in endeavoring to contrib- 

ute to their convenience and to the supply of 
their tables—their vegetable wants. I do not 
believe that this is any evidence of catering on 
my part for popularity, for it is pretty well un- 
derstood tha‘, if I have been estering for it I 
a =. been so ee as to secure it, at 

east at home; and I have n irati 

the face of ~ vibe 0 aspirations upon 
this measure, but to contribute to the gene 
comfort of the families of the country, whether 
they bave votes to give or votes to withhold. 
I believe I would perfer sending seeds to the 
windows rather than to those who had husbands 
to procure for them these necessary vegetable 
conveniences, 

“TI have not quit Democracy; I am atill a 
Democrat; but 1am not a Democrat of plat- 
form principles. The present so-called Demo- 
Cratic party pursues the routine of platforms, 
ignoring the Constitution. The Constitution is 
the text, but the platforms are the context. 
They lug in sectional issues, try to reconcile 
conflicting interests, and to clip the great wings 
of party, eo that it connot fly, but goes hobbling 
along, left to reach its destiny as it may. I 
repel the charge that I am not a Democrat in 
principle; and I challenge any gentleman to 
come forward and put his finger upon a senti- 
ment I have ever uttered, or a principle that I 
have ever avowed, that is not in accordance 
with Democracy. I have never departed from 
it; and if other gentlemen have indulged in 
slight aberratious, it is no business of mine; 
they are not accountable to me, nor am I ac 
countable to them. 

“ Sir, these seeds have sprouted. When they 
will finish growing, I cannot tell. There is a very 
important branch of them, that my friend from 
Georgia did not think of—the ruta-baga turnip. 
This is a very important turnip, [laughter,] and 
I Lave not seen anything so much in demand 
as that vegetable. It is most excellent; it is 
not only productive, but it is delicate ard re- 
markably fine. That and the garlic, and other 
species of seeds, are all very well received, and 
I am still for sending them forth, unless the 
honarable Senator will convince me that it is 
unconstitutional. I find opposed to him on that 
p int gentleman for whom I have a very great 
r-spect—the honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who I believe is a stanch Democrat; 
one who tells us that he has stood up in support 
of Southern Democracy with great fidelity, and 
I believe with some adventure and great sacri- 
fice even, sometimes, of personal inclination. 
[Laughter.” | ' 

Mr. Hale being in a sympathetic mood, 
came to the relief of Mr. Bigler, aud implored 
for him a little mercy—a locus penitenticz, until 
a new National Convention of the Democracy 
should have time to pass a decree on this im- 
maculate Southern conception on the subject 
of garlic and onion seed. 

“Mr. Hale. It is very rarely, sir, that a de- 
bate in the Senate is intended to influence the 
action of members here, but it is made to en- 
lighten the country. I confess, however, that 
this debate has enlightened my mind. I was 
at first inclined to go against this appropriation, 
but the considerations which have been urged 
with so much force by the Senator from Penn- 
sy'vania, I confess, have weaken2d my convic- 
tions in that direction, and have almost induced 
me to go for it. If the appeal which he so 
powerfally and pathetically made to the honor- 
able Senator from Georgia has not moved him, 
he must be impervious to eloquence and to 
pathos. 

“T think that the case which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has presented is eminen'ly 
just. I agree entirely with what he says, when 
he declares that in his course here he has not 
been looking to popularity. I think that the 
whole North, Penrsylvania no less than any 
other part of the Union, will endorse his veraci- 
ty, if nothing else, when he declares that he 
has not been seeking popularity ; and when he 
appeals to the Senator from Georgia. and tells 
him what a hard road the Northern Democrats 
have had to travel, how much they have had to 
sacrifice and to face; and then asks if, in re- 
turn for all this, he cannot let him have a few 
onion and garlic seeds, [laughter,] I confess, if 
the Senator from G:orgia was not moved, I 
was, [Laughter] I think it is reasonable, 
and more thax reasonable, even if he had asked 
for a little of the vegetable full grown. But 
when he says: ‘ Look at the North, and see on 
every side, and hear by every mail, proof that 
we have not pandered to popularity ; see what 
we have suffered in your behalf; when you see 
all that, and see that we are not exorbitant, 
we do not ask any offices; take your foreign 
missions and distribute them where they ap- 
propriately belong ; take the Federal Treasury, 
and use it; but when we go home to an out- 
raged constituency, will you be so illiberal as 
not to let us carry a few onion seeds, a little 
garlic, and now and then a cabbage, [laugh- 
ter,] so that our constituency may be inclined 
to wink a little at the course we have taken on 
this great question, upon which we have eacri- 
ficed so much, for you?’ I confess, that even 
if I had such strict rules as the Senator from 
Georgia entertains upon the Constitution, when 
such an appeal as that came from such a source, 
the ‘right bower’ of the Administration, not 
asking to take the ‘ace,’ or anything else, but 
simply a little onion seed—a vegetable that, 
under peculiar states of application, is calcula- 
ted to produce tears—|laughter]|—cannot you 
let us go home and cry with our constituents 
over what we have done? I donot want to 
be personal, but I appeal to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and I ask him—TI can ask 
him, for we have always keen on friendly re- 
lations—— 

“Mr. Bigler. Allow me. I have no idea at all 
that the Senator intends to be personal. 

“Mr. Hale. Oh, no. 

“Mr. Bigler. But he uses terms which I do 
hot understand ; talking about the ‘ right bower’ 
and ‘ace,’ and all that sort of thing. [Laugh- 

r. ‘ 
ae. Hale. Well, sir, I do not understand 
them ; but I thought the Senator did, because 
the Senator from Georgia spoke of it, and he 
seemed to understand it then. |Laughter.] I 
do not mye i se “yore ~ 

rliamentary, hi 80, [laughter;| or else i 
Could not have ton introduced. I do not 
know what the ‘right bower’ is. I suppose it 
is a naval [knave-al] term, (laughter, ] or some- 
thing cf that sort. 

“ Bat I was proceeding. The Senator from 
Georgia and myself do not agree on political 
questions ; we have differed ;"but I believe, in 
our social intercourse, we have never had any 
difficulty ; and whenever it has been in my 
way—I do not know that I ever had an of 
tunity where it was in my power—to do him @ 
slight favor, but if it was the case, I would do 
it; but if he has the slightest personal regard 
for me, I beg to throw it in the same scale 
where the eloquence and pathos of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania have gone before me, and, 
both together, we ask for—a little onion seed. 
[Laughter.] Can he, under these circum- 
stances, resist? No, sir. 

“T am as strict a constructionist of the Con- 
stituticn as any, not excepiing the honorable 
Senator before me, [Mr. Toombs;| but I have 
read all the platforms, and I suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that he is a little too fast. 
I think, considering what has been done, we 
may continue to vote these seeds, at least until 
the Charleston Convention sits; and then, I 
have no doubt, after these developments, there 
will be a new resolution that will ent off these 
seeds, and that onions will be unconstitutionsl 
ever afier. [Laughter.] Bat until that is 
done, until that proviso is put ie, I think the 
faithful may construe the provisions of the 
Constitution and the Cincinnati platform as the 
honorable Senator from Pennsylvania has ang: 
gested. I think we may construe them with- 
out straining the Constitution any more to buy 
onion seeds than it does to catch ranaway 
slaves. I guess, when you find a provision in 
the Constitatior tbat there is a mode to take 
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CARLISLE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
Cumberland County, Pa, 


HIS well-knowu Monntain Re 

. berland county, Pa., five miles nort 
| will be open for visite 
; The waters 


situated in Cum. 


Ts on the 20th of 7 nae 


of these Springs are highly j 

with minerals, and are i inking sagrognated 
+ lene nore dag superior for drinking and bathing. 
lisle, 23.35; from Balt. 


| Fare from Philadelphia to Car 
H more toCarlisie, $3.10. Visiters leaving Philadelphia or 
i agrive at the Springs at 


a in the morning trai 
For further information, address the Proprietors 
OWEN & CHANDLER, 
Carlisle Springs, Px. 
REFERENCES, 


John C. > i 
Poi deche Costa, Esq., Thomas C. Percival, Esq, 
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Richard Wallach, Esq., Washing 
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NOTICE. 


OR SALE, PatentState or States Ri 
F Jobn E. Clokey, of Washington, D. 
of fourteen years from the 30th of March, 1458 for im 
provement in opening and closing outside window blind: 
and shutters from the inside. without Taising the sa a 
The blind is opened and firmly held against the face . 
the weather-boarding or wall so as to exclude all settee 
or shaking by the wnd [1 is done much easier ad 
with greater control over the blind than in the usual on 
of raising the sash. It adds greatly to the strength of th 
blind or shutter, andis an ornament to the ir ide wi d. > 
sillor seat. They are as readily put in old nd 
Wigkon, Somes. no 

The above improvement may be 
malleable, or rough iron, brass or or nr egy q a 
tention of hardware manufacturers and the ade general 
ly is invited to the above. All builders and ot Soo ake 


his, granted io 
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JOHN E. CLOKEY, 


be Washington City, D.C 





SITUATION WANTED, 


B* a Man of liberal education, and twelve years’ suc- 
cess'ul experience as a teacher in New York and 
New England. He would prefer the Mathematical De 
partment in some good institution—Academic or Collegi- 
ate. Would not object to a wider range of studies. ‘Ad 


dress Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. oul 
SUGAR FROM CHINESE CANE. 
I WILL send Lovering’s Practical 
Sugar and Sirup from Chirese Suga 
sending two letter stamps. 


» de 
601 16 Mile Stand, Hamilton Co., O 








Rules for making 
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LL Friends of Imbecile and Feeble-Minded Children, 
please procure Circular, gratis, of 


Dr. GEORGE BROWN, 


Barre, Massachusetts 
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FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 
‘0 sell four new inventions. Agents h ’ 
T $25 000 on one—better than all in ae 
Send four stamps, and get eighty pages paticulars, 


EPHRAIM BROWN 


Lowell, Magsachusetts. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS. 


Catalogues Sent Free, 


COMPLETE Classified Catalo, 
i gue of Books, in 
A every’ department Fd Literature , containing .the 
ncucements to Purchasers 
sending your address to rw 


G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


cies 
gratis. 
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AN Information thankfully received of CHARLES 
Jessop by his parents and friends, York, Pa. 
June 17, 1853. 599 





FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Greatly Improved Schedule for Summer Travel. 


fQ.HREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY between Bal- 
timore and all portions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. 

On and after May 10th, the Trains will run as follows: 

First—The Baltimore and Cincinnati Express mail 
starts (Sundays excepted) at 6 A. M., arrives at Wheel- 
ing at 1220 P. M., connecting at Benwood with Central 
Ohio trains for Columbus, Cincinnati, and intermediate 
points, reaching Cincinnati at 11 30 A. M. 

, Second—The Cincinnati and St. Louis Express leaves 
(including Sundays) at 5.05 P. M_, connecting »t Benwood 
at 930 A. M., with Express train for Cincinnati, reachin 
there at 8 P. M. next day, and eonnecting directly with 
Express train for Louisvillle, Cairo, and the Southwest, 
and for St Louis, Kansas, eic. Time from Baltumore to 
Cincinnati only 27 hours, and to St. Louis only 42 hours 

Third—The Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Cairo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Northwestern Express, leaves 
(except Saturday) at 10 P. M., arriving in Wheeling at 
550 P. M., and making close connection for all the above 
and intermediate puints beyond the Ohio river. 

Through tickets and baggage checks for all the impor- 
lant cities and towns may be had at Camden Station and 
Washington city. To view the grand mountain scenery 
ofthe Road in daylight, take the 6 A. M. or10 P. M. train. 

For Parkersburg and all Stations on the Northwestern 
Virginia Road, take the 10 P. M. train. For Cincinnati, 
Chilicothe, and other points on the Marietta Railioad, 
take the 10 P, M. train for Parkersburg. 

FOR WAY PASSENGERS. 

To all points betweeu Baltimore and Piedmont take 
the6 A M. tram. For all points between Piedmont and 
Wheeling, take the 10 P. M. train. The 5.05 P. M. Ex- 
press will only stop for wood. water, and meals, at the 
principal first-class stations. The trains from the West 
arrive at Baltimore at 5.10 and 940 A. M. and §.15 P. M. 

THE FREDERICK TRAIN starts from Baltimore at 
4.25 P. M., aud from Frederick at 9 A. M., through in 
about three hours. THE ELLICOTI’S MILLS TRAIN 
leaves Baltimore at 8 A. M. and 5.30 P. M., and Ellicot’s 
Mills at 645 A. M, and 3 P. M. 

FOR WASHINGTON AND THE SUUTH. 
Leave Baltimore at 4.20 and 6 45 A. M., and 3 and 5.0 
P.M. On Sundays at 4.20 A. M.. oniy. Leave Wash- 
ington for Baltimore a: 515 and 7 50 A. M , and 325 and 
6P.M. On Sundays at325P.M,only. The first and 
fourth from Baltimore and the first from Washington will 
be Express Mail trains, stopping only at Washington 
Ju ction for the Western connection and at the Annapo- 
lis Junction. The 645 and 520 fiom Baltimore, and the 
5.15 and 3 25 from Washington, connect with the Annapo- 
lis trains. ‘The second traius from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington connect at Laurel with Sandy’s Spring and Brook- 
ville stages. 

For uckets of every kind, information, &c., apply to J. 
T. ENGLAND, agent, or at the ticket office, Camden 
Station. W. P. SMITH, 
Master of Transportation. 
L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent 5O4 








THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave- 
ry.. By Daniel R. Goodiee. First edition 15 cents per 
copy, free of postage. Secend edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 26 
cents. LEPHANE, 

598 Washington City. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILBOAD,. 
The Great Central Route to the West. 


IMF. at least as short, and fare as low at all timee as 
by any other reuie from Washington city to the en- 
tire West. 

For Passenger tickets, apply at the office of the North- 
ern Central Railroad Company, Calvert station, Balt 
more. 59 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 

HE following remedies are offered to the public as the 
T best, most perfect, which medical science can afford. 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been prepared with the utmost 
skill which the medical profession of this age possesses, 
and their effects show they have viriues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Other 
preparations do more or les: good; but this cures such 
dangerous complaints, #0 quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond any- 
thing which men have known before.. By removing the 
obstructions of the interna! organs, and stimulating them 
into healthy action, they renovate the fountains of life 
and vigor—health anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adaptedto disease, 
and disease only, for when taken by one in health they 
produce but little effect. This is the perfection of medi- 
cine. Itis antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tendet 
children may take them withimpunity. If they are sick, 
they will cure them; if they they are well, they will do 
them no harm. 7 
Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
with bilious complaint; see his may ty tottering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appeute 
return; see his clammy features blossom into health. 
Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores, whe 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. He has been drenche 
inside and out with every potion which ingenuity cou 
suggest. Give him these Pills, mark the effect: see 
the scabs fal! from his body ; see the new, fair skin tha: 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean. 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; move him, and " 
screeches with pain; he too has been soaked throug’ 
every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pills to purify his blood; they may not —_ 
him, fer, alas! there ale cases which no mortal powe 
can reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now; 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to, the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach has long ago eaten every smile from his face, 
and every muscle from his nay & See his — 
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Have you the less serious sym toms of these | - 4 
pers, they are the easier cured, Jaundice, ong tte mo 
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Painin the Bowels Flatulency, Loss of Aponte, © sist 
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Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for 18. ’ 
by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analyt 
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